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Art. I1.—THE DRIFT PERIOD IN THEOLOGY. 


1. The Religious Demands of the Age. By Frances Power Conse. 
Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 

2. Broken Lights; or, Inquiry into the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Religious Faith. By the same Author. London: 
Triibner & Co. 


8 Thoughts in Aid of Faith, gathered chiefly from Recent Works in 


Philosophy and Theology. By Sara 8. Hennev. London: 
George Manwaring. 


GeEoLOGIsTs tell us of the Drift period in the formation of the 
earth’s crust,—a period very indefinite in extent, though 
distinctly enough marked as to character. When it began 
cannot be told; when it will end cannot be told: but the 
importance of it is conceded to be immense. Some of 
the most marked features of the globe are traceable to it, 
and the way in which they were effected is even now visible 
broadly on the face of the planet. The sands of the desert, 
driven in vast masses before the powerful winds, have, in 
the course of ages, grooved or levelled large portions of the 
crust of the globe. Rivers have carried the uplands to the 
lowlands, and have cast mountains into the sea, as they rolled 
through thousands of miles of territory. Glaciers have taken 
rocks on their icy bosoms, and borne them far away to distant 
regions; effecting changes that, until recently, baffled the 
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cunning of scientific men. The flow and refluence of mighty 
ocean-tides, the advance and retreat of tremendous floods, 
the movements of sea margins,—all going forward through 
myriads of years, — wrought their wonders of destruction and 
construction silently and slowly, to the amazement of modern 
men. The marks of their action differ much in different 
parts of the globe, as the materials on which they worked 
differed ; but the general characteristics are the same every- 
where. They all indicate the action of drift, not the action 
of volcano. 

In this respect, as in so many others, there is a close 
analogy between the intellectual and the physical creation. 
There is a Drift period in the. geological history of the 
mind. There is a Drift period in the soul. We are in 
the midst of such a period now: we have always been in the 
midst of such a period; but now the signs of it are more 
conspicuous than they have been hitherto. In past epochs, 
the volcanic agency has been prominent. There have been 
great eruptions of hot, passionate thought, in which the 
under-world was belched out in huge volumes of liquid fire ; 
the burning torrents of lava were poured over the culti- 
vated fields of peaceful speculation, and the villages where 
tranquil people lived in the olden memory and faith were 
consumed. Men like Abelard, Wiclif, Savonarola, Huss, 
Luther, and their precursors, contemporaries, and successors, 
were the Aitna, the Vesuvius, the Hecla, or Stromboli of the 
religious world. They were vent-holes for the hidden fires. 
The changes they wrought were of the nature of revolutions. 
They modified the surface of the theological world by a sud- 
den shock in the course of a few years. Through them 
ideas burst violently through the crust of the ecclesiastical 
and metaphysical world, and tossed the creeds of men about 
in wild confusion. They made around themselves first a 
desolation, then a garden. But the alterations which they 
produced were, after all, more conspicuous than radical. The 
mightiest changes were not of their effecting. 

The volcanic period in thought seems to have ended. The 
drift period has come in. Quiet movements have succeeded 
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to violent eruptions. Changes come evenly, tranquilly, slow- 
ly; but they come powerfully, and with uninterrupted action. 
The intellectual period we allude to betrays its character by 
signs which cannot be misunderstood, and which are too 
palpable to be overlooked. It is remarkable, in the first 
place, that the intellectual, or, if we please to call it so, the 
spiritual movement of our generation is wniversal; not limited 
to particular countries, not confined in special channels, but 
covering the whole surface of the civilized globe. It is 
visible in both hemispheres. Europe and America equally 
manifest it. No matter where one may be,— in the United 
States, in England, in France, in Austria, Italy, Russia, Spain, 
—even, as Miss Cobbe tells us, in the oriental world of 
Brahminism and Islam,—the silent changes go on with the 
same character and intent. The same forces are impelling in 
the same direction. There is a wonderful omnipresence of 
ideas, — a startling ubiquity of thought and experience. The 
same questions are asked, and the same answers are given to 
them, at nearly the same instant, in all the parts of the globe 
where men think. The mass moves. 

The movement is not confined to any religious party. We 
often speak of the liberal school in theology. But every 
church has its liberal school. Every creed has its body of 
liberal interpreters. Every sect has its dissenters. Unita- 
rianism, at the late convention in New York,. looked very 
compact and stationary. The one hundred and ninety-five 
churches set their faces firmly against any innovation in 
thought or in phrase, liberalism was solemnly frowned down, 
and the movement party was somewhat ungently repudiated. 
But the individual members of the convention felt hurt when 
this was said; declared that it was not true; insisted that 
the meetings had been misunderstood; that the whole spirit 
of the occasion was progressive and forward-looking. There 
appeared to be no movement in the mass; but the particles 
were all astir. The body was full of unrest, and was uncon- 
sciously drifting towards the very liberalism it abhorred. 

Every sect in Protestantism has its two schools, — its old 
and its new school: they cannot separate; and the new 
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school predicts the destiny of the old. The definitions must 
be defined, and those definitions must be defined again ; and 
each definition places the truth in a position different from 
the last. Ideas detach themselves from their local connec- 
tions. Doctrines slip from their moorings, and float quietly 
to other landing-places. Words and phrases get loosened 
from their associations, and lodged in the neighborhood of 
other thoughts. Creeds insensibly become transported from 
one region of the mind to another ;— from understanding to 
imagination, from reason to prejudice, from faith to fancy; 
and take on very different hues as they pass through the 
several phases of their progress. The same doctrines are 
maintained, if we may credit the forms of speech; but they 
change color and texture as much as an iceberg does in 
passing from arctic to tropical seas. How does the Trinity 
look in the zone of philosophical speculation which it has at 
present reached? Does modern sentiment produce no effect 
on the dogma of total depravity? Has the mental friction 
of the last half-century modified in no degree the shape of the 
conception of the Christ? Does the Bible read the same by 
the light of our skies as it did while it lay open under the 
cloudy heavens of the dark ages? Men, afloat on their ark 
of theology, fancy the shores rushing past them, as they lie 
stationary on the stream of Truth; but the stationary thing is 
the shore. It is they that move. 

In a recent article, we spoke of the Roman Church as 
drifting with the rest on the bosom of “ thought’s coursing 
stream,” and as confessing, through her own sins, the fatal 
power of the movement that bore on in the direction whither 
the spirit of the age is driving. An anonymous reviewer 
thought it worth his while to combat that, and protested 
earnestly against the charge that the Roman Church shared 
ia the instability of the rest of Christendom. But protest is 
not argument, nor is assertion evidence, nor are insinuations 
proof. Solemn prediction of the danger of following certain’ 
courses are, as we all know, very feeble guarantees that the 
“certain courses” are not pursued by those who make 
the predictions. The writer failed to meet our points: he 
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did not so much as approach our positions. He convinced us, 
indeed, that the Church stood, in one respect, where it had 
stood of old; that it was as perverse as ever in making asser- 
tions against Protestantism, and as stubborn as ever in over- 
looking any assertions made against itself. If there are such 
things as facts, and if facts are of validity in the history of the 
Roman Church as well as elsewhere, it is true, that even that 
massive and immense organization feels the force of the drift 
movement to which European thought is yielding. We think 
we are not mistaken in affirming, that there is a Catholic party 
in England which makes endeavor to reconcile the dogmas of 
the Church with the philosophy of the nineteenth century. 
We believe that this party had an organ, entitled “ The Home 
and Foreign Review,” and that this organ declared the opin- 
ions of the new Catholic Church. 

Of the Roman Church in France, George Sand, in the 
preface to “ Mademoiselle La Quintinie,” says, “This new 
Church, whose countless ramifications run all over and 
through France, stifling and gagging the simple who stand 
in its way,— marching, singing, praying, mocking, insulting, 
—does not know what it believes, perhaps believes nothing. 
Ask it if it believes in the necessity of industrial progress; 
ask what it thinks of the benefits of science, of family rights, 
and so forth,—it will appear at once remarkably tolerant. 
For this new Church is, in spite of every thing, bound to 
human progress by habit, by affection, and, above all, by 
interest. It should live and flourish by enlarging its sphere, 
and making ample provision for its material well-being. You 
need not expect Christian renunciation from it, or Catholic 
austerity, or the resignation of things earthly, or the com- 
plete denial of self prescribed by the primitive Church.” 

In America, the Paulist Fathers give their annual volume 
of sermons to a Protestant publisher, and tell the world, in 
their pages, that Christians may be saved out of the Catholic 
Church; that voluntary sin alone damns; that the New- 
Testament descriptions of hell are figurative; and that there 
is no such place as heaven. 


In fact, to say that any portion of the religious world in 
1* 
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Europe or America stands unaffected by the movement of the 
times is equivalent to saying, that that portion of the religious 
world has lost its vitality. For the whole intelligence of 
Europe and America is sliding. It is not in any one depart- 
ment of mental activity that the advance is apparent: it 
is in every department. And all the departments are run 
together. The layers are superimposed, and overlap. The 
geological peculiarities are intermingled. Every feature of 
soil and climate is found everywhere. We find saurian and 
mastodon far away from their natural.regions, and we dis- 
cover marine shells far inland. There is a very promiscuous 
shifting and shuffling of products. We may pick up our 
specimens at random, and they tell us the whole history of 
the period to which they belong. Open a work of fiction, 
and there is the last heresy in religion. Turn over the pages 
of a scientific treatise, and you speedily come across the 
latest discovery in theology. Take up a volume of poetry, 
and imbedded in the lines will be discovered fragments of 
metaphysical speculation, bits of spiritual philosophy, the 
newest flora of ecclesiasticism. Peruse a scientific essay, and 
the rocks there will be found scratched by the dogmas that 
have passed that way; and, between the stones, the delicate 
fibres of some leaf of mysticism may be detected. Whatever 
field one explores, he explores all fields; for the elements are 
so interspersed that they cannot be separated. 

It is another characteristic of our theological period, that 
the movement goes on under the action of general forces, 
working with spontaneous and unpremeditated power. The 
advance is made as of itself, with a seemingly blind and unin- 
telligent impetus; slow and clumsy, but irresistible. There 
are no leaders who gather disciples from schools, organize 
opinions, and direct thought in specific channels. The masses 
carry the teachers, rather than the teachers the masses. The 
great minds are collectors and distributors more than origi- 
enators, interpreters more than disvoverers, expositors more 
than creators. Martineau is a great mind, but he has no 
school: he either gives eloquent expression to thoughts which 
have been long entertained by spiritual minds; or he gives 
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brilliant exposition of ideas native to some foreign clime, and 
not yet domesticated in England. Parker looked more like a 
leader than any other in this country. But Parker was no 
original creator of opinion. We see now that his great 
influence was due to his powerful personality quite as much 
as to his ideas; that he founded no school; that, after all, he 
did little more than give mighty voice to thoughts and sen- 
timents which had long been seething in the popular heart. 
He was one of the bowlders borne on the glacier’s bosom, 
not the glacier itself. He moved with the current, and in 
the same precise direction as all the rest. The Broad-Church- 
of-England men, Maurice, Jowett, Stanley, Williams, and the 
rest, are reporters, not creators. They indicate the depth 
and width of the stream; but they do not start it, nor do they 
turn it far aside. Herbert Spencer is an expositor, a won- 
derful expositor to be sure; still an expositor of the ideas 
of a large class of scientific men who have been studying 
and speculating for years. We have no Abelards or Luthers 
to-day, who initiate new and startling movements, break out 
upon the world with grand jets of genius, and congregate 
men around themselves and around their system. The impel- 
ling forces are universal, not individual; as, in a period of 
such general movement, we should expect that they would be. 
Stuart Mill is disposed to complain of this: he thinks it a sad 
omen for the future, that great individualities no more stand 
out conspicuous above the multitude, educating, swaying, and 
governing them. But this is one of the features of the 
period, and as such it is to be accepted as good. We take 
his word, however, in evidence merely of the fact that it is 
so; that we are in a drift, and not in a volcanic epoch. 
Thinkers move with the mass, and in consequence of its 
moving. The method of the divine grace may be defined as 
a transpiration, as distinguished from the method of inspira- 
tion which other ages illustrated. | 
The grand movements of modern thought in religion, as in 
every thing else, are started by the action of universal forces. 
One of these, not the principal one by any means, though in 
time it may become so, is popular education. The instruction 
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of large bodies of the people in letters, the training of the 
mental powers even to a low average of discipline, the open- 
ing of science and literature and practical knowledge to even 
an ordinary degree, effects a change in the whole intellectual 
and spiritual attitude of the people which cannot be over- 
estimated. Nothing less than a new world is opened, and 
the whole mind awakes to the admiration of its beauty and the 
exploration of its wonder. A knowledge of the alphabet 
shakes prejudice to its foundations, and undermines all theol- 
ogy. It is not so much that people doubt and deny, as that 
they lose their interest, and forget. The older thoughts are 
not repudiated: they are outgrown. Instituted ideas are not 
discarded: they are set adrift. The book, the magazine, the 
pamphlet, the newspaper, are all so many levers which the 
mind, instructed in the alphabet, uses to pry dogmas from 
their resting-place, and unseat the mighty masses of creed 
which have lain for centuries, like portions of the mind’s 
primeval structure, on the surface of intelligence. There is 
no intention to disturb or dislocate the existing order, on the 
part of the world’s educators. They may purpose something 
exactly the reverse of that. Their motive in educating the 
people may be to make them conservative of established 
thoughts. But the effect is always unsettling. The mind 
cannot move without moving whatever lies on the surface of 
the mind. 

A more powerful disorganizer than education is the active 
intelligence which is generated by universal industry. Noth- 
ing quickens the intellectual faculties like the work that calls 
on them, and uses them. An industrial age, in which all men 
must earn their own livelihood, and in which all men of 
genius, talent, perseverance, may become distinguished, will 
inevitably be an age of inquiry, of experiment, of inventive 
resource, and quickness of self-reliance and self-assertion ; and 
these qualities will not be limited to any sphere. The mind 
that thinks for itself will think for itself on all subjects. The 
will that asserts its own independence will assert its inde- 
pendence in every sphere. The reason that moves freely 
amid sensuous objects will soon insist on moving freely amid 
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supersensuous objects; and one kind of authority will be as 
easily dislodged as another. No aggressive temper need 
come in. As the tide of intelligence rises, Church and Creed 
will be lifted from the Rock of Ages, whereon they seemed to 
repose, and will begin to float lightly down stream. Facilities 
of communication assist this tendency of general intelligence. 
The railway, the cheap postal system, the frequent lines of 
steamships from place to place, rapid regulations of trade, 
local and national exchanges, the electric telegraph, are so 
many conductors by which these funds of intelligence are 
equalized and distributed, and the great stream of thought 
widened. 

With these grand agencies, local agencies conspire. The 
central stream has tributaries. In Germany, the political 
system that prevailed drove men of large capacity for thought 
into the fields of speculative inquiry, abstruse philosophy, 
criticism. The consequence was that an immense force of 
intellect was brought to bear directly on the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments. The industry, patience, research, 
sagacity, genius, that in other countries are turned to practi- 
cal affairs, spent themselves in historical and literary investi- 
gations. Eichhorn, De Wette, Paulus, Strauss, Schwegler, 
Baur, and the rest, put their shoulders against Church, Creed, 
Bible, and pushed them out into the current of general 
thought. They started with no purpose of unsettling the 
traditions of Christendom. They did not deliberately medi- 
tate the loosening of any bonds or associations. Their work 
was done because it was the only work they were permitted 
to do. They did it to save their sanity; and they were 
rather disturbed than otherwise when it came to them, that 
‘they were detaching any portion of the common people from 
their landmarks of faith. The state of society in Germany is 
responsible for “The Life of Jesus,” “The Post-apostolic 
Age,” the “Theologische Jahrbiicher.” But the movement 
now started went on till it affected the whole intellectual 
world, and heaved the old Bible a from its place 
in the regards of thoughtful men. 

In France, the scientific spirit spread through all depart- 
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ments of literature, and produced a school of rationalism 
peculiar to the genius of the French people. Entirely differ- 
ent from that of Germany, more plain, practical, realistic, but 
even more fatal than that to the stability. of ecclesiastical 
and dogmatical traditions, M. Renan had no purpose to set 
forth a new view of Jesus, or a new theory of the composi- 
tion of the New Testament. Nothing was further from his 
mind than the idea of putting himself in opposition to the 
religious authorities. He was a student of the Oriental lan- 
guages and literatures, — a scientific student. The course of 
his studies led him to the New Testament, and he wrote 
his “ Vie de Jésus.” Under the pressure of literary neces- 
sity, under the destiny of the French mind, he was almost 
as much surprised, apparently, at finding himself writing it as 
others were to finding it written. The “Strasburg school ” 
is equally a child of the region and the century. It could 
have had no other parentage, and it was necessary that it 
should be born in its time. 

In England, a great middle class —active, intelligent, in- 
quiring, reading, thinking — arose, felt the limitations of the 
national Church and Creed pressing against them at several 
points, became restive under the imposed authority, broke 
away in different forms of dissent, started native schools of 
speculation, — “ Secularism,” “ Rationalism,” —and set the 
popular English mind afloat on a sea of opinions over which 
the winds of political and social agitation were continually 
blowing. At the same time, a class of professional scholars, 
fellows of the universities, having nothing to do but read and 
criticise, reproduced the scholarship and criticism of Ger- 
many in certain “ Essays and Reviews,” and launched the 
Church on the tides of popular thought and life. The 
“ Broad Church” of England is simply the Church afloat on 
the times, and drifting with the currents of the working 
intellect of the age. It is the Church dragged into the 
stream of modern history, modern reform, modern science, 
modern practical experience. It is the Church unmoored 
from the safe shores of the Past, and borne no man can 
say whither. 
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In America, the unrestrained liberty of the people in all 
the departments of life, their complete emancipation from 
establishments and traditions, their entire absorption in prac- 
tical pursuits, their general and eager intelligence, their 
daring enterprise, their inexhaustible impulse, their fertility, 
their self-reliance, have wrought an insensible change in all 
habits of mind, usage, and feeling. Nothing can stand still in 
the powerful current of their common energy. Disintegra- 
tion goes forward everywhere. The people are not unre- 
ligious; on the contrary, they are “very religious:” but 
they are always desiring “some new thing.” The word 
“ progress ” is continually on their lips. They move all over. 
While the feet run, the soul runs also. They carry their 
houses with them. The Americans are driven by the Spirit, 
and go whither they know not. They are, under Providence, 
men of destiny, hardly knowing what they mean, what they 
wish, what they believe, or what they worship. They drift in 
masses, the sport, apparently, of the winds which blow where 
they list. They are irresponsible for their creed. They 
“ believe as they go along;” and they go along so fast that it 
is not easy at any moment to say, “ Lo here!” or “ Lo there!” 
The masses distance the leaders. The teachers toil on after 
pupils. The guides follow, and bring up the rear. Nobody 
can talk fast enough to say what is in the people’s mind. 
They feel further than he sees. The great elements of 
influence travel and impel more rapidly than individual 
thinkers can march. Trained, cultivated, and careful thought 
must act the part of conservative. The minds that go in 
advance of the great public, and seem to guide it, are minds 
that are more sensitive than the rest to the finer currents of 
thought that permeate and control the century; minds more 
readily detached from their old connections, more responsive 
to breaths of air, and more nimble in following out the direc- 
tion that is appointed. 

Besides such general influences as we have mentioned, 
incidental and special influences come in. We will say noth- 
ing about the antislavery movement, the ,effect of which has 
been so apparent in modifying the theological opinions, and 
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breaking up the ecclesiastical relations, of great multitudes 
of the people. It is now clearly understood, at least by all 
readers of the “ Examiner,” that the rushing of the mighty 
wind of moral reform into the hot vacuum of the South has 
made dogmas and opinions swirl about fearfully, and has driven 
crowds away from stationary and stubborn establishments. 
Orthodoxy has had no more formidable foe than reform, which, 
at the start, was fully Orthodox itself. The earthquake that 
shook the Church was an agitation which hoped to make the 
Church Christian. More potent in its disintegrating power 
than reform, was the phenomenon called “ Spiritualism.” The 
effect of this phenomenon was amazing. It generated cur- 
rents of air which swept the land like a tornado, carrying all 
before them. Never did such vast and radical results pro- 
ceed from a cause apparently so slight. The theological 
atmosphere was seemingly still. The communions were un- 
broken. The sects maintained their integrity. The people 
looked stupidly acquiescent in the doctrines that were taught 
them by their clergy. No signs forboded a slide. Unitarian- 
ism and Universalism were unpopular. Disbelief was un- 
popular. The religious life of the masses presented an 
exception to all their other life. Intellect, feeling, con- 
science, faith, hope, love, were active in every field save that 
of the spirit. The soul was lethargic. No new ideas on spirit- 
ual things were in vogue. All on a sudden the “ rappings ” 
are heard, tables begin to tip, mahogany vibrates, and one 
whole side of the calm mountain of the common mind comes 
down in fierce avalanche, and rushes across the continent, 
depopulating churches, desolating homes of faith, scattering 
communions, burying shrines, and covering the fair gardens 
of religion with heaps of ruin. There seemed no very visi- 
ble connection here between cause and effect; but the 
rationale of the movement is, after all, obvious enough. 
The spiritual calmness we have described above as existing 
‘a the churches existed only in appearance. The churches 
were undermined by indifference, doubt, and silent disbelief: 
Great bodies of the popular intelligence were ready to be- 
come dislodged from the accepted faith, and waited but the 
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jostle which should effect the dislodgement. A new growth 
of opinion, almost a new philosophy of divine and human 
things, had been coming up beneath the existing habits of 
thought, till those habits were scarcely more than.a crust 
over the fresh earth, and very little disturbance was neces- 
sary to remove it. The rappings and tippings furnished 
the needful occasion, and started the mass. The popular 
mind, always credulous, and inclined to superstition, always 
craving the supernatural, jumped at the inference that a 
spiritual agency was at work; that intelligences of another 
sphere had found access to this, had instituted means of com- 
munication with mortals, had torn away the veil, had broken 
down the partition, and made the next world and this world 
one. : 

The fact, imaginary or otherwise, the inference, just or not, 
moved the received theology to its foundations, unseated 
every dogma, made the churches tremble, and set the creeds 
driving headlong down stream. For the establishment of 
communication between this world and the next contradicted 
at once the Orthodox assumption, that those worlds were 
separated by an impassable gulf; that probation ended with 
this term of being, and that retribution began with the open- 
ing of the other; that this world was one of trial, and the 
other was a world of doom. Both worlds ran together. 
Both lives ran together. The thread of existence was not 
snapped by the grave. Death made no break. Existence 
simply went on in another sphere; and progress, develop- 
ment, was its law. Thought, affection, sentiment, remained 
unimpaired. Consciousness was not suspended. Vital ties 
were not weakened. There was a family in heaven and in 
earth. Of course, hell was abolished. Eternal punishment 
was abolished. Punishment, in the vulgar sense of retribu- 
tive suffering, was abolished. This world and its relations 
were legitimated at once. The Devil was cast out of it. 
The curse was removed. What became now of the depravity 
of human nature? What became of the atoning sacrifice ? 
What became of the deity‘of Christ? What became of the 
sacraments, and other appliances for securing the salvation 
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of souls? What became of the priesthood? Clearly every 
dogma had received a shock. The cords of tradition were 
all cut at a stroke: the axe was laid at the root of the tree, 
and down it came. No matter what the spirits revealed, or 
whether they revealed any thing. The communication might 
be important or unimportant, wise or foolish. It made no 
difference. The spirits were there, in that room; not shut 
up in an inaccessible heaven or in an inaccessible hell. They 
were there; there was no gulf between. The illusion of ages 
was dispelled in an instant; and the popular mind broke 
away from its ancient beliefs; or carried its ancient beliefs 
with it into new climates, where the substance of them was 
decomposed by the light and air. The effect which Spiritual- 
ism has produced on the spiritual life of America cannot be 
exaggerated in language. It is very indefinite; but it is 
very profound. It has caused a stir and ferment in the whole 
religious mind. Believers in Spiritualism are found in all 
sects; but, wherever they are, the position of the sect is 
totally changed. A new view of truth prevails. Dogmas 
are set in a novel light, and theology is found many leagues 
removed from its ancient localities. 

If we inquire for definite and positive results, it must be 
confessed that they are hard to find. The Drift period 
exhibits the process of becoming. The products will appear 
by and by. Spiritualism has done much to clear away the 
old theologies, and make an open field for speculation. It 
has not only covered the intellectual plain with ruins, but it 
has succeeded to a great degree in removing the ruins it has 
made. It has set the mind free, as well as laid a course for 
it to travel over. Spiritualists are open to new ideas, are 
eager for them, are sure they can be attained. Their preju- 
dices are gone, their connections are dissolved, their memo- 
ries are dissipated. If the movement had done nothing more 
than give the intellect, the faith, the hope of man, a fair 
opportunity to revise their records, recover their breath, and 
re-adjust their relations with the Infinite, it would have con- 
ferred an inestimable benefit on’us. If it had given us no 
new ideas, but only demolished old ones more effectually than 
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any other agency had done, we should be grateful to it for 
evermore. When we consider the spirit in which it has done 
this, — the spirit of aspiration and glad courage, —we are 
sure that it has more than justified its existence. 

How far it has succeeded in doing more than this will be a 
debated point. Spiritualists have no accepted creed, though 
their unisons of faith are neither few nor unimportant. The 
several schools that exist indicate pretty plainly the different 
estimates of value that'are put on the movement by its friends ; 
but they do not indicate any radical discrepancy in doctrines. 
Some prize their belief for the opportunity it gives them of 
keeping up intercourse with their departed. It is a source 
of consolation in loneliness and sorrow, a guarantee of life 
beyond the grave,a pledge of perpetuity for their personal 
affections and their social relations, a comforting assurance of 
the vitality of their organic feelings, and the nearness of the 
spiritual sphere. Others, less interested in this aspect of 
the faith, look for revelations of truth from the spiritual world ; 
take down communications from the spirits on questions of 
social, moral, and philosophical interest ; and hope to publish 
a complete system of knowledge dictated by the sages of all 
time. Others, again, satiated with the first of these satisfac- 
tions, and hopeless, perhaps, of attaining much from the 
second process, content themselves with developing the gen- 
eral ideas suggested by the movement. They devote them- 
selves to the study of the laws of order, harmony, and 
progress in the world of matter and of mind. These dif- 
ferent schools pursue very different methods, and interest 
themselves in very different lines of thought; but they 
do not necessarily differ. They may hold a great variety 
of beliefs; and yet their beliefs, so far as they go, may 
coalesce. 

In 1856, a patient believer in the revelations from the 
other world made what he considered a fair digest of the 
principal doctrines put forth in ninety-nine one-hundredths 
of the communications of trustworthy spirits throughout the 
country. This summary was contained in seven very general 
articles : — 
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1. There is one only God, an infinite Spirit and the Father 
of spirits, loving all, and unceasingly promoting their good. 

2. All human beings are, as internally constituted, spirits, 
who, after death, continue their distinct, conscious spiritual 
identity ; having bodies, forms, and properties as obviously 
cognizable to each other and distinguishak!e from each other 
as those in the flesh. 

3. All human beings possess certain qualities, partly con- 
stitutional, partly incidental, and partly acquired, which, for 
the time being, determine their real character; and the degree 
of their approach to the divine standard of perfection. And 
the sphere in which a person happens to be at death is the 
sphere he enters the moment he resumes his consciousness 
in the spirit-world. He takes up the next life where he 
drops this. 

4. There are seven spheres, inferior to the celestial; and 
each sphere has several degrees. Man is by nature capable 
of progress, from lower to higher spheres, under certain 
moral and spiritual laws. Death does not change a man’s 
character, nor the sphere to which he belongs, nor his capa- 
bility to make progress, nor the laws under which progress is 
effected. No man who leaves this world passes into a worse 
state on entering the next. If there is any change, it is for 
the better. There is no state of unmitigated, hopeless 
misery. The lowest enjoy their existence, such as it is, 
though they are wretched in comparison with the pure spirits 
of the celestial circles. And no one, however low and inac- 
tive, wili fail at last to be attracted upwards by God, the 
angels, and all the higher spirits; passing frdm one degree to 
another, and from one sphere to another, till the heavenly 
mansion is reached, though ages on ages elapse before that 
end is accomplished. 

5. Spirits in the higher spheres are employed in three 
kinds of exercise: 1st, In worship and aspiration, in seeking a 
more perfect knowledge of God, and a closer communication 
with him by faith and spiritual intuition. 2d, In study, medi- 
tation, contemplation of truth, and acquisition of knowledge 
on all subjects. 3d, In aiding the progress of spirits in the 
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lower spheres and on the earth. Spirits in any circle can 
descend into all inferior circles, but can only by special per- 
mission ascend to higher spheres until they are qualified by 
their spiritual progress. 

6. Mankind, as the offspring of a common Father, are one 
family of brothers and sisters. Their duty is to love God with 
all their heart, and each the other as himself. The good 
of each is the good of all, and the good of all is the good of 
each. All tyranny and oppression are sinful. So is all war, 
violence, and vengeance. So is intemperance, debauchery, 
and incontinence. So is falsehood, covetousness, fraud, ex- 
tortion. So is all pride and assumption, all bigotry, perse- 
cution, and sectarian bitterness. The good spirits are all 
reformers and regenerators of the earth, reconcilers, pro- 
moters of harmony, vindicators of the great principles of 
truth, purity, wisdom, justice, and love. 

7. Every person is accountable for himself, with supreme 
reverence for God and his moral perfections, following his 
own highest convictions of truth and duty. He must try all 
spirits and their communications; all pretended prophets, 
philosophers, and teachers; all profession and assumption 
whatsoever. The minds of moral agents should be swayed 
by reason, — the suasion of wisdom and truth. 

We find nothing new or startling or profound in this sum- 
mary of doctrines. They have all been in the world before, 
largely entertained and professed by people who lived before 
Spiritualism was heard of. Some of them were in possession 
of certain sects, not large or widely known. Some of them 
clung to the name and school of Swedenborg. Some of 
them were the natural heritage of spiritually-minded men 
and women, and had been held by such time out of mind. 
Some of them were products of the life of the age, — crea- 
tions of the modern genius and modes of experience. The 
movement knowi as Spiritualism did not start them into 
being: it started them from the corners where they had lain 
bound and embedded, and set them drifting among the peo- 
ple, in the sea of whose affluent sentimentality they now float 


prodigious. We read, some time since, a very bulky octavo 
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volume, whose seven hundred closely-printed pages purported 
to contain the teachings of a grand association of the sages 
and philosophers departed, who had combined for the pur- 
pose of instructing the world in a complete body of essential 
truths. We found in the book nothing but the cheapest 
commonplaces of the transcendental philosophy and of mod- 
ern naturalism, diluted in an ocean of the most brackish and 
unpalatable English. So far as we have discovered, the 
spirits echo the ordinary voices of the flesh.- Lord Bacon 
answers for the truth of the nebular hypothesis, and com- 
mends the “ Vestiges of Creation;” and other authorities 
countenance emanation-theories which the disciples of Pan- 
theism have been familiar with for ages. 

We have been speaking of Spiritualism merely as a source 
of revelation. We pass no judgment here on its claim to hold 
open intercourse with intelligences in another condition of 
being. That claim may or may not be conceded. The 
significance of it, if conceded to the human intellect, we hold 
to be exceedingly small. If no vital and original truth is 
communicated by the spirits, the mind will be little inter- 
ested in knowing that intercourse with the spirits is open. 
It is something, indeed, to have bridged over the gulf which 
separated this life from the next, and to have deluged the 
popular mind with ideas which have been confined to the 
higher intelligences of men before. For this result we may 
give it our thanks. But, as a fountain of original revela- 
tions, it is not exceedingly precious. 

If we can find no final results in Spiritualism, we certainly 
shall find none elsewhere. All Christendom and extra-Chris- 
tendom is in a state of flux. There is not a doctrine that is a 
finality, or any thing like it. Not a definition defines. The 
ice is all broken up. The sand-fields are all flying in the air. 
It is not certain that the most ancient axioms are fixed in 
their places, or that primitive truths hold their own, immov- 
able amid the convulsions that disturb the foundations of 
thought. We cannot say that the mountains themselves will 
not be dissolved, the Rock of Ages overflowed, and the 
shores of eternity’s sea be moved from their everlasting mar- 
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gins. The age must settle before the residuum of credence 
can be discovered. 

In a Drift period it will be useless to search for final results. 
But we may look for tendencies. We cannot tell where 
things have stopped; but we can tell in what direction they 
are moving. Yet here again we must confine ourselves to 
generalities, and not be too positive in regard to details. Theo- 
dore Parker used to say, that Theism was destined to be the 
religion of the next thousand years; and it is the hope of his 
disciple, Miss Frances Cobbe, “that the truth of Theism will 
gradually permeate the thoughts of the age, leavening them 
by degrees.” We cannot, for ourselves, indulge in any such 
brilliant anticipation. To us, Theism seems not only far off, 
but aside from the road. We have not reached it, and we 
are not going thither. Theism demands too much intellectual 
power and too much intellectual culture to satisfy the re- 
ligious wants of any very large number of people in this or 
in any generation likely soon to come. It is the religious 
belief of the pure reason; and how many live in the region 
of pure reason, or ever ascend into it? How many are able 
to dwell in the atmosphere of serene ideas, or even to breathe 
in it for many moments at a time? How many know that 
there is such an atmosphere? But the Theist must be more 
than a thinker: he must be a man who is satisfied with 
thoughts, and feels a crying need of nothing else ; he must be 
a passionless man, and passionless men are rare. He must 
be a man with whom ideas fill the place of images, dreams, 
fancies, superstitions; with whom thinking is a substitute for 
longing, loving, adoring, supplicating, confessing; who has no 
tumults of emotion, no agonies of feeling, no convulsions of 
conscience, and no agitations of soul. The multitude will 
always crave a religion, and Theism is only a faith, — faith of 
the calm and thoughtful few, not of the passionate many. 
The multitude will have symbols, rites, sacraments, a cultus 
and a priesthood. Theism rejects them, because they imply 
a necessity of reconciliation between man and God. The 
multitude will yield to the impulse of prayer, Theism cannot: 
it can aspire, but it cannot implore; for prayer implies that 
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the Will to whom it is addressed can be moved and changed 
by expressions of human desire. The multitude will have 
stated and formal worship: and, under Theism, stated and 
formal worship tends of necessity to decline; for, in its view 
and under its influence, all life becomes worshipful, all service 
is divine, the distinction between sacred and secular is abol- 
ished, all days are holy days, and all work is holy work. 
Theism establishes a sublime and majestic monotony through- 
out the universe. Fancy is allowed no room for play in the 
immense spaces between the worlds. The central Being 
blots out subordinate divinities as the sun blots out the stars. 
The silent laws sweep on from end to end of the world; and 
secondary causes, solemn or sportive, but always human and 
attractive, make haste to slip out of the way. Jacob’s ladder, 
on which the spirits ascend and descend, is taken down; and 
men must watch, wait, and labor under the cold light of the 
one great Eye. The multitude cannot bear this. They want 
sign and miracle and angel-forms; skies full of guardian 
spirits; helpers, inspirers, comforters in the air. There is no 
intimation at present that this ancient want is diminishing. 
Spiritualism has revived under more modern shape the deemon- 
ology and angelology of the Roman Church: it has set up the 
Jacob’s ladder again, which Rationalism had pulled down, 
and has re-established communication with beings in another 
sphere. For this the millions love it, and cling to it, and give 
up their old religion for it. Faith in the supernatural has 
changed its base, but it has not lost its charm; and it will hold 
the world spell-bound for many and many an age to come. 
Philosophers may be multiplying, and, as they multiply, 
Theism will be their faith; but this generation must. pass 
before they will represent any considerable number of man- 
kind. 

If the tendency of the present period of speculation is not 
towards Theism, still less is it towards Atheism. The number 
of blank atheists, the number of people who believe in no 
controlling will or law or intelligence or force, in no personal 
or impersonal Cause, we are persuaded is diminishing steadily 
and rapidly. “We are born loyal.” Men will neither be 
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defrauded nor bullied out of their belief in God. If all the 
knowledges were to combine to prove that there was and 
could be no God, their fancy would straightway invent one ; 
and the writer of the knowledges would be the most quick- 
witted in invention. In former times, science was “ atheistic,” 
because it overturned the idols that men worshipped, and 
showed that they were logs of wood or blocks of stone, bun- 
dles of paper or masks of pasteboard. The Bible-God of the 
theologians fell; the creed-God fell; the altar-God fell; 
the church-God fell; the Jupiter and Apollo and Diana of 
Christendom came down in dust and noise, and men shud- 
dered. But modern science reinstates the Supreme Deity, 
by revealing order, harmony, law, growth, progress, develop- 
ment, intention, use, beauty, in every department of the 
world. Wherever there is cause and effect, there is the liv- 
ing God; and science demonstrates the working of cause and 
effect to the utter and final confusion of the old Atheism, 
which tock refuge in the numberless hiding-places of chance. 
The modern tendency is to believe in too much God rather 
than in too little; and science is answerable for the tendency. 
Theologians are trying with desperate toil to stake out the 
limitations of law, and to fence in some little nook where 
they could allow men to disport themselves without being 
overlooked by Deity. Atheism, indeed! We believe, that, 
were the race to be polled this moment, there would be found 
more intelligent, rational believers in God than ever were 
suspected of being in existence before. 

The tendency of modern speculation is rather towards an 
undefined Pantheism. From every quarter the voices that 
come to us speak of law as originating, directing, controlling. 
Even the English mind would fain be pantheistical if it could ; 
and would succeed in becoming so but for the adamantine stub- 
bornness of the English individuality, which stands out against 
all invasion even of the Supreme, and cannot lose itself even 
in the ocean of the Infinite. The Englishman is constitution- 
ally a Theist. The European mind, on the contrary, is satu- 
rated with pantheistic sentiment and thought. So is the 
American. In fact, Deity has become so immense in our view, 
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so illimitable, so all-pervading; it has so mingled its life with 
that of the world; so identified its will with the forces of the 
universe; so associated its being with the elements of human 
existence; so completely taken up into itself the interests, 
thoughts, endeavors of society; so insinuated its energy into 
all the forms of active influence,— that it is difficult to give it 
individuality or personality in the ordinary sense, and too 
late to snatch any portion of our individuality from its pos- 
session. The multitude, feeling Eternal Arms about them, and 
the breath of all-pervading Spirit in their very souls, can do 
nothing but resign themselves to the absorbing influence. 
Pantheism is the fascinating element in Swedenborg, in Spirit- 
ualism, in Transcendentalism, in the new forms of Chris- 
tianity. Theodore Parker was as much Pantheist as Theist. 
He would have been wholly Pantheist, if his adamantine per- 
sonality had not brought his speculation to terms whenever it 
threatened to carry him off his feet. 

Pantheism falls in with and encourages the vague, vast 
longing and aspiration of our timé. It does not confine like 
Theism, nor chill like Atheism. It is warm, nebulous, expan- 
sive, with a rich, inexhaustible atmosphere. It is at once 
mighty and mild, terrible and tender. It is a philosophy, a 
faith, and a religion. It fills the mind with awe and mystery. 
It excites the imagination with conceptions of the super- 
natural, with vague, shadowy images of power. It admits of 
an infinitely varied symbolism, borrowed from nature, all 
whose forms are emblematical of spirit. It awakens adora- 
tion, homage, worship; it suggests prostration, self-humilia- 
tion, self-abasement, self-denial, and sacrifice, absorption in the 
Supreme.* It is infinitely soft, tender, and gracious, rich in 
consolations, opulent in patience and hope and childlike trust. 





* “T accept the charge of pantheism,” says Professor Hedge, ‘not in the 
cheerless, impious sense of a God all world, and a world instead of God, but in 
the true and primary sense of a world all God; i.e., a God co-present to all his 
works, pervading and embracing all, — a God, in apostolic phrase, ‘in whom and 
through whom are all things.’ If this is pantheism, it is the pantheism which 
has ever been the doctrine of the deepest piety ; it is the pantheism professed by 
devout men in every age of the world.” — Reason in Religion, p. 81. 
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Interpreted by it, the creeds of the world, which Rationalism 
had deprived of their significance, have a deep and wonderful 
import. Fall, redemption, incarnation, sacrifice, faith, atone- 
ment, endless bliss, and perdition, clothe themselves with 
majesty once more. The doctrine of inspiration assumes a 
noble character. There is no rite, ceremony, or observance 
of the Church that does not, when tended by it, shine with a 
new beauty, and attract by a new fascination. The Pan- 
theists of Germany — Strauss, for instance, in the closing 
chapter of the “Life of Jesus;”’ Baur, in his “ Doctrine of 
Trinity ”— reinstate the popular theology, under the form 
of symbolism, with an unction that is worthy of the elect. 
Philosophy and faith meet on this ground, and kiss each 
other. Sage and devotee alike are satisfied. One may be 
whichever he chooses, a Mystic or a Rationalist, and be either 
honestly. He may be Catholic of the Roman Church, or 
Protestant of the liberal school. Champions of fate and free- 
will need not quarrel; for to be free under laws of nature is 
to be bound, and to be bound by the laws of spirit is to be 
free. The wilful is fated; the servant is delivered. The 
doctrine lends itself to every spiritual exigency, offers a solu- 
tion for every spiritual problem, and opens a path by which 
all can travel to the realms of light. 

The grinding movement of the great wave of thought, as 
it is driven on over all surfaces, has a grand levelling and 
obliterating effect. Artificial lines are rubbed out, local pecu- 
liarities are effaced, and certain broad marks alone remain to 
indicate the character of the action which has been at work. 
The word “sect” is unpopular. The thing “sectarianism ” 
is more unpopular still, and must defend itself as it can 
against the hostile regards of modern men. Ideas are more 
respected than opinions. Truths command more interest than 
doctrines. People look for principles that reconcile rather 
than for dogmas that divide, and go hunting everywhere 
for the long parallel or concentric lines that indicate the 
track of an intellectual impulse. Discussions turn less on 
incidental than on radical points. The ground of unity, — 
where is that? men ask: how do thoughts stand related to 
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one another? and where is the trace of connection? for 
somewhere a connection there must be. However various, 
divergent, and apparently opposite the effects may be, there 
is a cause for them all, and one cause, if we will take pains 
to find it. This is, perhaps, the most encouraging single sign 
of our epoch. We all know that we are moving, and that 
we are moving together under the same general impulse. 
We are all prepared, too, for changes; and for changes that 
may assimilate us very nearly with forms of thought which 
now seem strange and unattractive. Hence a diminution of 
bigotry ; hence a decrease of jealousy, distrust, suspicion, 
apprehension, and fear; hence an increase of hope, and a 
feeling of expectation, even in troubled times, which will 
outlive feeling a multitude of disappointments. We are sure, 
on all sides, that — 


“Tf our bark sink, ’tis to another sea.” 


We have no fear that the pantheistic tendencies of modern 
thought will weaken the foundations of ethical principle 
among the masses of the people or in individual lives. It has 
been made abundantly clear, by studies on Buddhism and 
Brahminism, that pantheistic ideas may consist with personal 
and social morals of a very noble order. In spite of the rest- 
lessness, the lawlessness, the license, the tameless audacity of 
the American mind, the rage for innovation, and the impa- 
tience of custom, there are good reasons for believing that 
moral ideas are gradually purifying themselves; and that the 
standards of moral conduct are insensibly conforming to 
rational rules. It would be interesting to compare the ethical 
dicta of our shifting period with those of former stationary 
epochs, and trace the influence of the respective ages on 
each. We have no time for that here; but we affirm our 
belief that the advantage, in point of elevation and justice, 
would be with ours. 

Miss Cobbe declares the fundamental canons of the faith of 
the future to be obviously these three great principles: The 
absolute goodness of God; The final salvation of every 
created soul; The divine authority of conscience. The last 
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article we should modify materially in statement, and perhaps 
in meaning. If Miss Cobbe intends to say, that men are 
coming more and more to believe in the divine authority of 
the moral sense of mankind when opposed to the arbitrary 
ethics of a special people or epoch, or theory of religion, we 
assent most cordially to her position. The tendency is to 
place natural sentiments before artificial codes, and to apply 
the sound common sense of the healthy heart to all moral 
problems whatsover. But if Miss Cobbe intends to say, that 
the divine authority of the individual conscience is to be 
respected henceforth more than heretofore, we demur. It is 
an illustration of the universal basis on which truths are set- . 
tling, that the verdicts of the individual conscience are yield- 
ing steadily to the convictions of the general conscience, 
and that these consult the constitutional laws by which 
society is regulated. Not the sentiment of justice in the indi- 
vidual heart, not the sentiment of justice in the heart of a 
particular community, but the law and fact of justice, by 
which the relations of men with one another are kept peace- 
ful, orderly, secure, and sweet, will, we are persuaded, dictate 
what shall and what shall not be accepted against all codes, 
sacred and secular, — against all prejudices, institutions, and 
traditions. The private conscience is capricious; the gen- 
eral conscience of a period may be inconstant and treacher- 
ous: but the constitution of society, and the obligations to 
preserve it, remain unchanged; and social science reveals 
to us what this constitution demands. The tendency here, 
then, is, we should say, to substitute moral science for moral 
passion and prejudice. 

The phrase, “salvation of every human soul,” may convey 
a just thought, if we are predicting the phase of eschato- 
logical belief which is to succeed the dogmas of Orthodoxy. 
But we doubt if it describes quite accurately the mode in 
which the future-destiny question will be held in the coming 
time. Instead of the words “salvation of the soul,” men 
will use the words, “ perfection of the individual man;’’ and, 
instead of arbitrary grace as the means by which that can be 
secured, they will substitute growth, progress, development, 
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expansion, culture. * The problem of immortality, and of 
blessedness after death, will be taken out of the “ reiigious”’ 
sphere, and committed to the care of natural reason, which, 
on grounds suggested by knowledge, experience, hope, and 
aspiration, will assure the indestructibleness of personality, 
and the necessity of completion in spiritual attainment. The 
perpetuity of influence, the imperishableness of moral forces, 
the persistency of causes, will be the assurance of immor- 
tality ; and the steady advance of mankind, individually and 
collectively, under the law of progression, will be a sufficient 
pledge that the immortality will be a noble boon, worthy of 
giver and receiver. 

The tendency is already, and will be more and more, to 
abandon theological methods in the treatment of moral and 
spiritual, even of theological and Christological subjects; to 
dispense with theological phrases, and approach all topics 
from the scientific point. From the known, inferences will be 
drawn to the unknown. Literature will apply its laws to the 
Bible. Human nature will give the key to the character of 
Jesus. Creation will explain the Creator. The order, har- 
mony, and beneficence of the physical and social world will 
be demonstrated in a way that none can dispute ; and all con- 
troversy about the divine attributes will become obsolete. 

The signs all point to grander beliefs than we have had 
hitherto, and to nobler foundations for belief. Orbs of the 
first magnitude are evolving themselves from the star-dust. 
The Drift period is, under some aspects, confusing and sad. 
We see the pulverizing of systems, the grinding-down of 
credences, the dispersion of communions, the overriding and 
crushing of precious landmarks. Individual influence seems 
to be of no avail. The rudder is without a steadying hand: 
the compass is broken. The human intellect drives on 
blindly, recklessly, with no purpose to go hither or thither, 
and in imminent danger of rushing on destruction. But 
there is always this comfort to cleave to. They that drift are 
borne on the broad providential currents which set towards 
the infinite sea. No meddlesome oarsman tries to pull against 
the stream. No self-sufficient steersman keeps perversely to 
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a zigzag course. No wilful commander attempts to set at 
defiance the laws of wind and wave. The movement is 
slow, without pride or pomp; the track is devious, but the 
freighted mind keeps by necessity to the deepest current; it 
avoids the rocks by the instinct which compels it to observe 
the tidal flow; and, wherever it may come to land, it is sure 
not to come to wreck by the way. 
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Annals of the American Unitarian Pulpit; or, Commemorative No- 

tices of Distinguished Clergymen of the Unitarian Denomination 

’ in the United States, from its Commencement to the Close of the 
Year Eighteen Hundred and Fifty-five. With an Historical Intro- 

duction. By Wir1iam B. Spracvr, D.D. New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 530, Broadway. pp. xxv., 578. 
















Two circumstances combine with the late Convention to win 
attention to the Unitarian denominational history. The first 
of these is the fact, that we are now completing the first half- 
century since the denomination in America was known as 
Unitarian. The article in the “ Panoplist” of June, 1815, 
reviewing the recent reprint of Belsham’s “ American Unita- 
rianism,” which had been published in London in 1812, made 
a great excitement in New England, especially in Massachu- 
setts; and at once scandalized the liberal churches by the 
charges of infidelity made against them, and alarmed the 
Orthodox at the spread of deadly heresy among their neigh- 
bors and themselves. Dr. Channing’s Letter to Rev. Samuel 
C. Thacher, dated June 20, 1815, was an indignant protest 
against the aspersions of the “ Panoplist,” and is regarded by 
no less an authority than Andrews Norton as virtually accept- 
ing the name “ Unitarian,” and founding the denomination as 
a distinct body. Whatever the exact time when the liberal 
clergy were called by this name, there can be no doubt that 
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the article in the “ Panoplist ” and the Letter of Channing to 
Thacher mark the origin of the Unitarian controversy proper, 
in this country, and the open drawing of the lines of separa- 
tion between the Trinitarian and Unitarian. churches. So it 
appears that we are now closing the first half-century of the 
denomination as avowedly Unitarian in this country. 

This fact, however, is attended and illustrated by another 
of great significance,—the ample testimony given by Dr. 
Sprague’s “Annals” of the existence and influence of Unita- 
rian views, for a century and a half, in New England. If we 
take the ministry of Rev. Ebenezer Gay, who was ordained at 
Hingham in 1717, as the starting-point, according to the 
authority of the “Annals,” the Unitarian denomination is 
now closing the third half-century of its history in America. 
But, important as ndmes are, they are not the main facts in 
the history of opinions. Dr. Sprague gives us ample proof 
that Unitariavism has virtually existed almost from the begin- 
ning of New-England colonies; and he finds it hard, in some 
‘cases, to fix the exact line of division between Unitarians and 
Trinitarians. We doubt very much whether Drs. Bezaleel 
Howard, Hezekiah Packard, and Jeremy Belknap, would be 
now excommunicated from any moderate Orthodox Church ; 
and we do not know of any Unitarian Church, however ex- 
treme, that would be willing to listen to the doctrines of 
Joseph Priestley in its regular ministrations. The charm 
of Dr. Sprague’s volume, however, lies not mainly in its con- 
troversial niceties or polemic details, but in its truthful narra- 
tive, impartial temper, and entirely kindly and candid spirit. 

We know not where to find a book of ecclesiastical sketches 
so wholly unobjectionable, and withal so very interesting. 
The writer’s aim evidently is to gather laboriously, arrange 
carefully, and state concisely the important facts in the life 
and labors of the eighty Unitarian clergymen under consid- 
eration, and to throw upon this narrative the various and 
interesting lights that are given by letters of their friends or 
relatives. Thus the several chapters have the rare com- 
bination of historical point and biographical attraction. We 
find all the data that we need in the narrative, and all the 
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charm that personal affection can lend or ask in the supple- 
mentary illustrations. None but a Christian gentleman could 
achieve such a success. If the author’s mind were not 
wholly truthful and charitable, it would be impossible for him, 
on grounds of mere policy, to resist the temptation to color 
events and opinions according to his own prejudices; and in 
all cases of doubt or difference, imply, if he did not state, his 
own convictions or preference. We are truly grateful to Dr. 
Sprague for the impartial and wholly Christian tone of this - 
volume ; and we thank him not only for ourselves, but in the — 
name of the sainted dead whose worth he has so faithfully 
recorded in a form so substantial and enduring. He has 
given the elder Unitarian clergy a place in the record of the 
Church Universal such as partisan hands, however loving, 
could not secure for them. 

Some of the sketches are almost full enough to rank as 
biographies. Among the most satisfactory, we place those of 
West, of New Bedford; Kirkland, Buckminster, and Channing. 
We could desire more fulness and point in the notices of 
Mayhew, the Wares, Norton, and Greenwood; but the limits 
of the book were of necessity fixed, and very generous 
measure is given on the whole: nor must we forget, that the 
very men who represent critical phases of thought are the 
most difficult to treat impartially. A full article on Andrews 
Norton, for instance, could not be made out merely of the 
facts of that recluse and devoted scholar’s life; while to 
treat of his relation to American philosophy and religion 
might not add as much interest to the book as it would add 
perplexity to the writer. It might be equally embarrassing 
to present fully the precise character of the evangelical 
service of Henry Ware, jun., and his relation to the old Ortho- 
doxy and the new latitude. Greenwood’s ritual tendencies, 
and their bearing on the ancient Puritanism and the rising ec- 
clesiasticism, might open difficult questions, and occupy space 
otherwise appropriated. The volume is true to its title, 
“ Annals,” and keeps its promise as the chronicle of the years 
as they pass, and of life in its obvious developments, without 


rising into that more ambitious study which binds years into 
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ages, and gives the history of the ideas and powers that rule 
the destiny of men and constitute the kingdom of God. We 
at first were a little impatient of the practical, little specula- 
tive turn of the author, and desired more light on the stand- 
point, training, and mental affinities of the’ men treated of; 
but, on second thought, we acquiesced in the author’s policy, 
and commended him for his wisdom in giving such truths as 
readers could at once understand and accept, and in leaving 
. further philosophizing to thinkers and writers favored with 
more leisure and a more open arena. 

We confess, that it seems strange to us not to see some 
names on this list which we have usually ranked among the 
Unitarian fathers, and which are generally ranked among our 
liberal leaders, — such as Colman and other early ministers of 
Brattle-street Church, who virtually founded Boston liberalism 
in 1698, and the famous Dr. Osgood, of Medford, whose fame 
is in all our churches. But these men did not call themselves 
Unitarians or Arians, and accepted the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the form thought orthodox by their contemporaries. We 
do not surrender these, however, from the ranks of the liberal 
clergy; and, so far as they contended for religious liberty 
against the old Puritan exclusiveness, we hold them in equal 
affection with those who came out in name from the old Puri- 
tan discipline and creed, Nay, so far as they manifested a 
generous catholicity, and resisted the disposition to preserve 
Christian character by.a harsh dogmatic standard, we like 
them better than the class of nominal liberals who have held 
the so-called liberal views in an illiberal temper, and brought 
to the new theology the intolerant spirit of the old confes- 
sion. 

Considering the historical position and influence of the 
Unitarian clergy in America, we cannot but notice, first of all, 
their peculiar civic and social relations. The Unitarian de- 
nomination has appeared in America, especially in its early 
stages, more as a social class or congenial community than as 
a theological sect or definite Church. It consisted mainly of 
the liberal minds within the Congregational churches of New 
England, and especially of Massachusetts, who could not sub- 
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mit to the rigid discipline and exacting creeds of the old 
Puritans, and who, at the same time, had strong Christian 
principles and a very high sense of their personal responsi- 
bility. They meant to stay within the Church: but they were 
determined to keep their liberty of thought and action; and, 
long before they were designated by any denominational 
name, they were a marked and powerful body of liberals, who 
: possessed a large share of the wealth, culture, civic influence, 
: and social distinction of the community. Nominally, they are 
usually regarded as having had their first marked triumph in 
the election of Henry Ware to the Professorship of Theology 
in Harvard College ; but, virtually, they carried the day more 
than a century before in the defeat of the Mathers, and the 
ascendency of the Brattles, Willard, and Leverett, in the ad- 
ministration of Harvard College. We do not say that the 
founders of Brattle-street Church, who led the protest against 
the old Puritan exclusiveness, and so powerfully controlled 
the Cambridge school, were Unitarians; but they headed the 
social and intellectual tendency that developed itself in Uni- 
tarianism. Their first move was towards liberty of con- 
science as against the prescription of severe doctrinal tests 
and relations of experience in order to admission to the 
Lord’s Supper. That such assertion of liberty usually goes 
with Arminian views of moral agency, no student of ecclesi- 
astical history will need to be told. It is clear that, as soon 
as every serious believer in the Christian religion is free to 
approach the Lord’s table upon making his desire known, the 
view will prevail that he has freedom of will enough to come 
within the means of divine grace, and need not wait for any 
startling experience or irresistible call. The sensitive point 
among the liberal Christians in the eighteenth century seems 
to have been more in practical liberty than in speculative 
doctrine. Their Arminianism was a practical protest, before 
it was a metaphysical theory. The coming of Whitefield 
intensified the protest by making the demand for striking con- 
versions and obtrusions of personal experience more aggres- 
sive; and stout old Dr. Gay, who heads Dr. Sprague’s “ Annals 
of the Unitarian Clergy,’ was apparently more vehemently 
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exercised by that great revivalist’s disturbance of the decent 
quietude of the regular church methods, and the preference 
of strange emotions over calm obedience, than by any of the 
speculative tenets of the new experimental theology. 

Clearly, the liberalism of Massachusetts, in the eighteenth 
century, was more the calm, independent spirit and practical 
habit of a cultivated and influential class of society than a 
sharply defined doctrine. We make a great mistake if we 
put out of sight the characteristic life of the liberal commu- 
nity, and judge of its power by theological opinions alone. 
The lay and clerical leaders did not wish to go out of the 
old churches, or to have any peculiar mark set upon them. 
They wished to do their work, and educate their children, and 
worship God after the way of their fathers, in the institutions 
that-had come down to them, with the least possible interfer- 
ence from spiritual dictators. Their leaders, indeed, did not 
lack polemic ability, and struck heavy blows at the old and 
the new champions of Calvinism; yet the polemic aspect 
of the body is its least conspicuous aspect. The leading 
secular and intellectual power of the community was in the 
liberal ranks. When we read the notices of such men as 
Chauncy, Mayhew, Eliot, Lathrop, and other leaders of the 
Boston liberal churches, we must remember that they were 
the mouth-pieces of the ruling social orders, and their contro- 
versial labors were a small part’ of their influence. Very 
probable it is, that secular dignity preponderated over doc- 
trinal zeal, and especially over church caste, in many of the 
magnates of the liberal Arminian and Arian body. In that 
transition period in which the body passed from its first 
stage of mild Orthodoxy into the second stage of avowed 
liberal Christianity, it evidently carried with it the aristocracy 
of the community, and especially of Boston and the leading 
towns of the neighborhood. 

Buckminster is to be regarded as the conspicuous repre- 
sentative of this transition stage in the history of the Unita- 
rian body. He was less conspicuous as an Arminian or Arian, 
or Unitarian, than as a liberal Christian, his favorite phrase. 
We look in vain for any sharply defined ideas to account for 
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this great influence. He did not claim to belong to or to 
found any sect; and there is little if any thing in his sermons 
that might not have been preached by Paley or Sidney Smith, 
or any mild theologian of the Church of England. He was 
master, indeed, of a charming style, and of a learning quite 
affluent after the standard of the day; but he was not so 
rich in philosophical ideas and spiritual insight as in evangeli- 
cal fervor and rhetorical grace. His sermons charm, but do 
not so much impress or instruct us. In their estimate of the 
nature and work of Christ, the power of the Holy Spirit, and 
the office of the Church, they would fail to satisfy many of 
the earnest and pious Unitarians of our day. His wonderful 
power over the people is to be accounted for by his personal 
piety, his rare eloquence, rich culture, and not least by his 
being the mouth-piece of a refined and dominant class, who 
led public opinion, and rejoiced in the classic tastes and learn- 
ing that were rising into sway. It was the day of the 
“ Renaissance ” of New England. Buckminster, Everett, and 
their gifted peers and followers, inaugurated the new age of 
classicism that seemed destined to displace the hard old 
Puritan scholasticism. It would be a great mistake to esti- 
mate their significance merely or mainly by their doctrines, 
when they were little desirous of assuming any polemic name, 
and thought more of winning honors from universities at 
home and abroad than of building up a new sect or revolu- 
tionizing the creeds and churches of the land. A poor idea 
would be given of their position and influence by separating 
their speculative teaching or characteristic doctrine from their 
personal talents and culture and social relations. Think of a 
man of common gifts, without social fellowship, depending 
mainly upon the doctrinal views of Buckminster’s excellent 
sermons to produce, in a strange and perhaps hostile commu- 
nity, any thing like the effect produced by that pure and 
devoted spirit among a people prepared by the habits and cul- 
ture, and even the pride, of nearly two centuries of historical 
antecedents, and by all the charming enthusiasm of the rising 
school of letters, to appreciate and believe them! Yet this is 
precisely the mistake that has often been committed. More 
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than one earnest young man has been amazed and heart- 
broken to find, that the mild liberalism of early Unitarianism 
does not take root in new and strange soil at the West or 
South, or even in the Middle States, as it did in its own 
native ground, under such continuous tillage in such well- 
guarded enclosures. Even in the New-England States, out of 
Massachusetts, the social conditions did not favor the Unita- 
rian cause. In Connecticut, for example, the views that were 
so early set forth by Sherman and Abbot have found little 
response, perhaps partly from the rise of a more liberal type 
of Congregational Orthodoxy there, and partly from the early 
adhesion of the Arminian party and a large part of the con- 
servative wealth and culture to the Episcopal Church. 

Channing, although belonging to the same favored class as 
Buckminster, marks a new era in the popular position of Uni- 
tarians. He was the leader of the more democratic and ideal 
school of Unitarians. Much as he inclined to aristocracy, by 
taste, position, and training, he is virtually the head of the 
party of progress and reform; implicitly, though not explicitly, 
the father of Unitarian rationalism in America. It requires 
the observation and insight of a contemporary to understand 
and state fully the relation of Channing to the elder Boston 
clergy, and especially to the classic school and conservative 
caste of Buckminster and his admirers. We have seen proofs 
of a certain difference (we will not say hostility) between the 
two classes, even before Channing offended the old conserva- 
tives by his antislavery movement. But it is evident, from 
the whole nature and culture of the two noble leaders, that 
their tendencies were widely different. Buckminster was the 
conservative liberal churchman of the old régime, and as little 
prone to radicalism as any bishop in the parliament of Eng- 
land. No English churchman could have berated Milton’s 
radicalism more stoutly than he did in his famous Phi-Beta- 
Kappa oration. Here is a specimen of this onslaught on the 
blind old patriot whom Channing eulogizes : — 


** The life of Milton, however, is a memorable instance of the tem- 
porary degradation of learning. For notwithstanding the sublime 
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fiction of Gray, that the loss of his sight was occasioned by the 
brightness of his celestial senses, it is, alas! nothing but a fiction. 
Those fine orbs were quenched in the service of a vulgar and usurp- 
ing faction; and, had they not been ‘ closed in endless night,’ the 
world perhaps would have wanted the ‘ Paradise Lost,’ and that 
master-spirit of England have been wasted in more praises of Crom- 
well and more ribaldry against Salmasius.” 


Nothing could be more in the face of Channing’s por- 
traiture of Milton than this, or more opposed to his whole 
attitude towards modern reform. In fact, few if any living 
English writers could now speak of Milton and Cromwell 
with the contempt that the pet of Boston conservatism spoke 
at Cambridge on the 31st of August, 1809. Yet both Chan- 
ning and Buckminster were perhaps equally opposed to the 
radicalism of the eighteenth century, especially that of the 
French revolutionary school; and it is surely one of the ad- 
vantages of the political Federalism of the early Unitarians, 
that they had no affinity with the materialism and infidelity 
of the French and English radicals. We apparently owe to 
Channing, more than to any other man, the rescue of Unitari- 
anism from the keeping of a,somewhat aristoeratic caste, and 
opening its spirit and truth to the mind and heart of the 
people. 

How far he went in this positive purpose, we cannot exactly 
say; but it is evident, that he was more and more inclined, 
during the latter years, to confide in the thought and move- 
ments of the progressive party outside the Orthodox Church, 
than in any new ecclesiasticism or any renovation of the old 
creeds and discipline. We could wish that he had had more 
social fellowship in his teaching as well as his habit, and 
given the power of genial sympathy to the noble ideas which 
are identified with his name. His delicate health, as well as 
his temperament, undoubtedly kept him more aloof from the 
people than his convictions warranted. If so honored and cher- 
ished a friend as Dr. Dewey could write of his natural reserve 
as in the admirable letter on page 372 of the “ Annals,” we 
must not wonder or complain that we sometimes desired more 
of the electricity of hearty companionship than he usually gave. 
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Yet he was always kindly and encouraging. No young man 
surely ever failed to find ready hearing and kind and cheering 
counsel from him. We regard him as marking the third 
period in the social history of Unitarianism in this country. 
Whilst the old Arminian Arians, such as Gay, Chauncy, and 
Belknap, were a powerful social order of liberalized Ortho- 
doxy, and Buckminster and his school headed the community 
of classic humanists with high aristocratic prestige, Channing 
led on the new order of progressive Unitarians. Within his 
Arian theology and conservative affinities, he bore the seeds 
of all the new ideas that’ have given such life, and at times 
threatened such mischief, to the Unitarian body. 

Yet, even while speaking of Channing’s influence, we can- 
not leave wholly out of account the local and personal influ- 
ences that gave such power to his ministry. In Boston he 
held a position that enabled him to state boldly views of doc- 
trine and duty, which, in a community with different antece- 
dents, would have fallen to the ground without notice, or been 
rejected with horror. They who expected to see at once, in 
New York and Baltimore, the same response to his radical 
Unitarian preaching as in Boston, found themselves signally 
mistaken; so true it is, that antecedent training and local 
associations prepare the soil for the seed. Only when these 
new times have educated new ideas and associations have we 
seen the old barriers removed. The downfall of slavery and 
the rise of more generous views of human nature have given 
the name and thought of Channing welcome throughout the 
land. Wise will his followers be if they know how to use 
the opportunity, and present liberal religion with the power 
and constancy of organic institutions, and with the persuasion 
of social sympathy. 

When we look through these “ Annals” of Unitarian Clergy- 
men, and ask for a distinct statement of their specific doc- 
trines, we are not surprised at meeting with difficulty. There 
is no exact statement of belief upon which they all agree ; 
and, what is more, the leading minds never meant that there 
should be such a statement. They never wished to make a 
new and exclusive creed, after being so tormented by the old 
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one. In this they were undoubtedly right, and their followers 
will be wise if they do likewise. At the same time, there is 
a certain animus to the whole Unitarian body that gives it 
historical unity. It is the religious life of an earnest, intelli- 
gent, liberal community, in different stages of development, 
undertaking to interpret itself into conscious thought. It has 
always affirmed the unity of God, the supremacy of the 
Father, the freedom and moral worth of man, the divine mis- 
sion of Christ, the universality of the offer of salvation. 
American Unitarianism has, in respect to moral freedom and 
the relations of the soul and the body, been free from the 
errors of its English namesake. The school of Priestley and 
Belsham has found little response here; and that little has died 
out in spite of the predictions of the “ Panoplist” fifty years 
ago. Even our radicals, instead of taking after Priestley and 
Belsham, have been more of the school of George Fox, and 
have sometimes distanced orthodox revivalism in earnestness 
and efficiency. 

We may as well acknowledge openly, that Unitarianism 
never was and never meant to be in America a sect in the 
usual sense, and is perhaps further from # now than ever, 
since the promised organization of its churches will be likely 
to substitute a practical for a speculative union, and allow and 
encourage various thinkers to work together under a gener- 
ous standard of liberty and union. This book records a 
range of opinion that gives historic dignity to the most 
generous charity. We are not certain that all the preachers 
named in Dr. Sprague’s volume are Unitarians in the sense of 
being Antitrinitarians, so various are their views and so rich 
in lessons of tolerance. Such men as Belknap and John 
Eliot rejected the Athanasian scheme of the Trinity, and 
accepted the “indwelling scheme,” as it was called, without 
assailing the Trinitarian theology as such. They could speak 
of God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and so also can a 
portion of our living Unitarians. Prominent scholars among 
them, and, we think, manfully and wisely, refuse to be called 
Antitrinitarians, and regard themselves as true to their Uni- 
tarian name if they reject all Polytheism or Tritheism, and 
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accept no doctrine of the plurality of persons in the Godhead 
that is inconsistent with his unity. . We are not alarmed, that 
a portion of the Unitarian clergy prefer Athanasius to 
Arius, and regard the great Alexandrian champion as effectu- 
ally demolishing the virtual polytheism of Arius, and setting 
forth a Trinity of divine powers or manifestations, which is the 
effective evolution, or the differentiating and integrating, of 
the unity of the Divine Being. This idea has been expressed 
by leading Unitarians here and in England, and has been set 
forth in our own columns; yet the authors have not lost caste 
with their brethren, nor are they likely to lose it. 

Whilst the historical roll of Unitarian clergymen proves 
thus that they have wished to keep a. liberal spirit towards 
their Trinitarian neighbors, and not sacrifice their proper 
catholicity to Antitrinitarian prejudice, it proves equally 
that they have not been willing to shut out of their fellowship 
the new and somewhat radical elements of Christian thought. 
The fathers, whose lives Dr. Sprague has recorded, were not 
tried by novel speculations precisely as their children of the 
present generation have been. These “ Annals,” which stop 
with the year 1855, do not include any of the transcendental 
theologians who have figured in the new school of Unitarians; 
yet, in their day, they were obliged to maintain their tolera- 
tion, in the face of great provocations, of the views of the 
authority of the Scriptures, and of the nature of Jesus Christ, 
that were held even by such able and eminent spirits. An- 
drews Norton and his school were apparently quite as great 
an offence to the old Unitarians of the Arian order, as the 
more ultra views of Theodore Parker and his clique have 
been to the existing community of conservative Unitarians. 
Norton was far too destructive ,for Channing’s mind, and 
avows that he met with decided cdldness and opposition from 
him. Yet the Norton iconoclasts were not thrust out of fel- 
lowship. Great good has come from many of their interpret- 
ations of Scripture, not by any means unmixed with evil 
from their unphilosophical, and sometimes unspiritual and 
generally unideal, theory of religion. It is well that equal 
toleration has been extended to the transcendental wing of the 
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Unitarian body; and no mistake could be more fatal than that 
of thrusting out, by a sweeping ban of excommunication, the 
large and living class of men who have built their faith 
upon the indwelling God, affirmed the constancy of inspira- 
tion from the spirit, and the authority of intuition as the 
interpreter of the Divine Mind. The historical school has 
undoubtedly much grievance to complain of at the hands of 
the transcendental school. The fair-minded champions of the 
positive revelation in Scripture, and the divine manifestation 
in history, have shown with great conclusiveness, that, if God 
is with us now, he has been with our fathers; and, if we would 
know him truly, we must study his entire revelation to our 
race, and believe, that, to the chosen ages of our race, as to 
gifted minds of our own age, there have been especial gifts 
of illumination and grace. In the study of nature, we keep 
the historical method in our new science, and teach the prin- 
ciple of the correlation and conservation of forces. Why not 
apply the same principle to moral and spiritual forces, and 
believe that in life, as in nature, all existing forms of power 
may be traced to opening eons of the race, and the new type 
that began with the creative act of God has been afterwards 
evolved in the regular order of history? We may justly 
reject as folly the individualism that looks to its own instincts 
for absolute truth, and slights the revelations of God in his- 
tory. Nothing can be more unphilosophical, as well as un- 
amiable, than the egotism and scorn with which upstarts put 
themselves wholly upon their own intuitions in religion, and 
set aside the convictions and usages that affirm and repeat ghe 
communication of God with mankind. 

But why wonder at the excesses of the new school, when 
we remember their grounds of provocation and the onesided- 
ness that is so characteristic of our poor human nature? We 
certainly can remember times in which we, who have since 
learned what seems to us a broader and deeper wisdom, 
were provoked by the prevalence of a belief that seemed to 
regard revelation and inspiration wholly as facts of the past, 
and to resolve religion solely into the scholarly interpretation 
of words that were once vouched for by miracles. Religion 
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was made wholly scholastic and documentary, as if God once 
spoke to men, but had for ages ceased to speak; and his Word 
had surrendered its eternal prerogative to the words of the 
sacred books. This has never been the faith of the living 
Church, — never been the faith of the vital Unitarian clergy ; 
yet public teaching once looked in that direction, and had a 
narrowness that called forth the transcendental protest. That 
protest did not come very conspicuously in the writings of 
the fathers who died before 1855, and who are noticed in 
these “ Annals.” Many of them indeed imply it; and the whole 
Channing School is less a clique of doctrinaires than it is a 
band of champions of the human mind against all forms of 
oppression and exclusiveness. We do not regret the rise 
of New-England Transcendentalism, little as we like any isms, 
and wish it were more thorough-going and consistent and 
constructive, instead of being so partial and destructive. 
Let the new school not only affirm the intuitions of their indi- 
vidual reason, but look for the eternal light, the absolute 
word, that is the just object of intuition.’ Let them not only 
affirm the agency of the human will, but the reality of the 
divine will or the Holy Spirit, in which the human will has its 
true breath. Let them not only see God in nature, but in 
history and in the immortal kingdom of God’s children, or the 
Church. Let the new seekers carry out their principle thus, 
and they will be good Christians instead of harsh egotists, 
and will do much to enlarge and exalt the faith and charity of 
the brotherhood. 

jn recording the impression which these “ Annals” have 
made upon us, we may be excused for going a little further 
into the science of religious history than would seem to be- 
long to a review of lives so inviting in personal portraitures 
and lessons. But why not own the fact that we have here 
the precious sketches of some of the most advanced and inde- 
pendent body of Christian thinkers in America since the 
beginnings of our American Church, and are enabled thus to 
see the drift of religious opinion from the time when the old 
colonial tradition began to show the action of the new condi- 
tions and tendencies? May we not discern in the Puritan 
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churches, from the beginning, a certain want which to this 
day their disciples have been trying to meet? It has been 
acknowledged and accounted for in various ways, but has not 
been ascribed as freely and fully as should be to leading his- 
torical causes. What is more evident than that the Christian 
religion, alike in its own truth and in the dispositions of the 
people who first accepted it and made the original Christen- 
dom, presents two chief elements,—the one more Semitic, 
the other more European or Indo-Germanic? The Semitic 
mind rested mainly in God, the Creator, as dwelling above 
creation, and as communicating his will by specific messages, 
with especial signs and wonders, and had an aversion to all 
beliefs and usages that tended to bring him down among 
men. The European or Indo-Germanic mind rejoiced to be- 
lieve in the indwelling of God in nature and man; it tended 
to multiply legends of his incarnations, and was in danger of 
losing man and nature in the almighty presence or presences, 
that is, in utter pantheism. The Medizval Church carried 
this tendency so far as to crush human life under those 
ghostly powers that claimed to incarnate God, and make the 
confessional his oracle and the bread of the altar his actual 
being. The modern age tried to throw off this weight, and 
in various ways. Rome, in the Renaissance, went back to 
Greek Humanism, and tried to shake off the terrific might of 
her priestly Buddhism by the arts of Phidias and Apelles, and 
the elegance and wit of Plato and Cicero. The Reformation 
struck more at the root of the medizval superstition. Ger- 
many and England succeeded in dismissing the ancient 
priestly despotism, without giving up the idea of the incarna- 
tion upon which it had grown up. The Puritans went, in 
some respects, too far in their protest; and our American Con- 
gregationalists — noble examples, as they were, of European 
character, especially of Germanic independence — began in 
a very thorough-going war with the European elements in 
Christianity, and a surrender of faith, with little reserve, into 
the keeping of the Semitic standards. The Old Testament 
became the great authority ; and, in the interpretation of the 


New Testament, the Gospel of John, with its glorious doc- 
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trine of the Word of God manifest in man, and Christ as the 
bread of life, was lost sight of in the Epistles of Paul and 
their Old-Testament bearings. The Puritan Congregation- 
alists fell back upon the Levitical law. While they, of course, 
did not reject the incarnation, they interpreted it chiefly in 
relation to the expiatory death of Christ; thus slighting his 
chief work as the living atonement, and moreover tending to 
exaggerate the distinctive personality of the Son or Word by 
presenting him more as a victim to the Father’s justice than 
a manifestation of the Father’s love. 

The idea of sin and the legal penalty of sin were the domin- 
ant idea of the Puritans; and the great Catholic faith that 
God came to be one with man, not merely to give an offering 
for sin, but to complete his original work, and crown his crea- 
ture with the perfect presence, was too little pronounced. 
The great jubilant hymns of the incarnation, such as the 
“Te Deum” and “ Gloria in Excelsis,” were set aside; and 
penitential dirges took their place. Their children saw the 
error; and New-England Orthodoxy has, for over a century, 
been trying to regain its Christian birthright of joy, — not 
without considerable success. 

Of course, the liberal Congregationalists felt the want, and, 
in their way, tried to meet it. They repudiated or ignored 
the Puritan ideas of total depravity, original sin, expiatory 
atonement, and irresistible grace, and sought to meet the 
Levitical narrowness of the reigning creed by following in 
the track of the old prophets. They looked not to the law 
and the priests, but to the law and the prophets. The liberal 
fathers tended to regard religion mainly as revealed law, 
through chosen messengers backed by signs and wonders. 
They were more an historical than experimental school, and 
were rather disposed to regard God as having of old revealed 
himself to men than as ever revealing himself. Their Arianism 
and Arminianism were, in one respect, proofs of this tenden- 
cy, and signs of their unwillingness to believe that God him- 
self was directly one with man in Christ, and seeks to repeat 
that union in every believer by his spirit. The re-action must 
come ; the European mind within us must have its free play. 
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It did come, and is coming. For over a half-century, our 
liberal minds have been feeling their way towards a more 
profound and living sense of historical and vital Christianity, 
and a more genial and devou: conviction of God’s indwelling 
Word and Spirit. The historical school of theologians, in 
spite of its occasional antagonism, has been manifesting grow- 
ing affinities with the transcendental school; and the Broad- 
Church leaders, who rest their faith upon God in Christ, 
regard the historical incarnation, not as the monstrous inter- 
ruption of the providential order, but as its rational consum- 
mation and the regular fulfilment of the plans of the Creator 
for the perfection of his creatures. They regard the Holy 
Spirit as the continual witness of the incarnation, and as the 
continuity of its power in every faithful soul. They are not 
discouraged by the extravagances of the transcendental 
school, and are no more discouraged by the presumption that 
claims for every man the power to know, by intuition, the 
indwelling God, than they were by the old Orthodoxy that 
denied to men any inspiration outside of the rigid letter of 
Scripture. 

Thoughtful Unitarians may take some comfort from the 
very excesses of the champions of the doctrine of the divine 
immanence, as leading to more sober and rational views; and, 
if some of our new lights seem to be very near to the Bud- 
dhist Pantheism, it is to be hoped, that they will take the old 
road out of that darkness, and accept the true idea of incarna- 
tion, which affirms the indwelling God, and yet saves the per- 
sonal life and immortality of the individual soul. With us, in 
signal cases, the great work of early Christianity has been 
repeated; and our finest and strongest minds owe their faith 
and experience to a generous union of the European and 
Semitic elements under conditions so peculiar and precious. 

Without using any scholastic language, or venturing upon 
any ambitious speculations, the solid sense of the Unitarian 
denomination has adopted the broad policy, and has at once 
retained its historical root, and given free scope to the new 
growth. It has followed the method of God and Nature, and 
been willing to evolve all its principles and powers fully, and 
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allow true life to integrate apparent diversities. The Unita- 
rian denomination is thus showing itself to be a truly liberal 
Christian body. In spite of a name which is often regarded 
as narrow and sectarian, it will hold more and more generous 
relations with the Church Universal without begging favor 
from the old Orthodoxy, or lowering its tone to win adherents 
from the new radicalism. It is to be hoped, that its leaders 
will not be content with any easy acquiescence in old sys- 
tems, and, alike in their approachings and their protests, will 
preserve all the freedom and variety and inspiration to which 
God has called them. We do not see why there are not en- 
couraging grounds for a marked awakening of thought and 
action in the body, now that so many old walls are broken 
down, the new and old elements move so freely together, and 
the whole nation is so ready to accept their views of man’s 
dignity, and to recognize them as having done at least their 
share in the redemption of the country. 

The times and these “ Annals” bring before us all the 
fathers of the Unitarian faith; and who does not feel, that 
the eighty men whose lives are here brought before us have 
left truths and influences that have been working mightily in 
the convictions and purposes that have given the Church its 
inspiration, and the nation its triumph? With them before us, 
we shall not be in danger of losing either our freedom or our 
faith. Let these precious historic powers, that are so mighty 
in our letters, education, art, science, and religion, keep 
and combine their forces, and help us in assimilating the new 
elements of our civic and religious life; and the God of our 
fathers will be sure to be the God of the children, and the 
new age will be mature fruit of the age that we are beginning 
to call the past. Even their old antagonists we may learn to 
interpret more charitably in our larger fellowship; and, with 
so thorough a Christian scholar and gentleman as Dr. Sprague 
for our guide, we shall not find it impossible to see new 
affinities between the two sections of the old Congregational 
body, and renew the ancient fellowship of good-will, if we may 
not restore the old order of association. 
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Horace Mann. 


Art. II.— HORACE MANN. 


Life of Horace Mann. By his Wife. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 
1865. pp. 602. 


To a thoroughly successful biography, one of two quite 
opposite conditions is indispensable, —the biographer must 
either have been in intimate personal relations with the sub- 
ject of his biography, or have known him solely through the 
medium of other minds. 

The advantage of the first condition is in the ability it 
affords to present and interpret the external life and acts by 
a private knowledge of the internal life and character ; thus 
often harmonizing apparent contradictions, and explaining 
many circumstances and transactions otherwise inexplicable. 
A biography constructed under the second condition, while it 
will lack this valuable element, and be wanting in the warmth 
and lifelikeness of its portraiture, is likely to be free from 
prejudice and personal bias, and to be more judicial in its 
summings-up of character or performance. 

The result under the first condition is similar to the effect 
of a carefully modulated light on a picture: it brings out all 
the evident beauties, and suggests others not so evident; it 
diminishes faults, not by concealing them, but by making 
them foils to excellences. The second condition is as if the 
same picture were placed out of doors in the full glare of 
the unsparing sunlight: not only are its defects and beauties 
brought out with equal distinctness, but it is robbed of its 
perspective, and made to betray by the evident marks of the 
brush, that it is only a picture after all. Any third condition 
of partial acquaintance, eked out by the record of others, will 
most likely combine in its results the infelicities, and not the 
advantages, of the other two: as if, to continue the figure, 
the painting were badly hung, — losing, on the one hand, the 
advantages of a modulated light; and, on the other, that of 
perfect illumination. 
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The life of Horace Mann was one especially requiring the 
former style of treatment. A man of strong nature, quick 
perceptions, decided convictions, indomitable will, tenacity of 
purpose; a man impatient of half-measures, scorning all com- 
promise with expediency, so identifying his opponent with 
what he believed to be the errors espoused by him, as to give 
to every controversy the complexion and tone of a personal 
contest, — it was particularly needful that we should be car- 
ried below the surface of fact into the current of motive and 
principle, of general habit and private thought, that prejudice 
might be dispelled, and justice done. 

That the biographer has felt this is apparent from such pas- 
sages as the following: — 


*¢ When his is called a ‘ rugged nature,’ because he could not tem- 
porize, and because he made great requisitions of men upon whom 
were laid great duties, I see only his demand for perfection in others 
as well as in himself; and no man ever made greater requisitions of 
self. He could forget his own interests when he worked for great 
causes; and he sometimes wished others, who had not his moral 
strength, to do likewise. But the very requisition often evolved self- 
respect to such a degree as to bring forth the power to do the duty, as 
many a man who has come under his influence can testify ; and what 
greater honor can we do to our fellow-man than to expect of him the 
very highest of which he is capable? It is true of him, that he had 
not much charity for those who sinned against the light; but it is 
equally true, that his tenderness for the ignorant and the oppressed 
was never found wanting, and that the first motion of repentance in 
the erring melted his heart at once. Love of man was so essentially 
the impelling power in him, that it cost him no effort to exercise it ; 
but he had no self-appreciation which made him feel that he could do 
what others could not, if they would.” 


Mr. Mann’s active life divides itself into three distinct 
periods. As Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
“tion, as Representative in Congress, and as President of 
Antioch College, he was called to the discharge of duties 
more diverse and onerous than often fall to the lot of one 
man; and these duties were discharged with a painstaking 
fidelity and self-sacrifice, an almost reckless indifference to 
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present reputation or personal comfort, an intelligence, 
sagacity, and ripeness of wisdom which entitle him to the 
gratitude and admiration of posterity. 

Those familiar with the common-school system of Massa- 
chusetts in its existing condition only, will be amazed, not 
alone at its low estate when Mr. Mann commenced his labors in 
this field, but yet more at the state of public opinion thereon. 
When, in November, 1837, the Secretary, in his lecturing 
tour, reached Salem, — 





‘¢ A friend who was present at this convention says it was remark- 
able to see the apathy with which it opened. One gentleman, who 
made one of the first speeches, questioned the expediency of endeavor- 
ing to get the educated classes to patronize public schools. . . . 

‘¢ Another gentleman said he thought, that, preliminary to all things 
else, the Secretary should go round the State, and pass a day in every 
public school in it, and then make a report of their condition. 

‘¢ After several sapient speeches like this had been made, Mr. Mann 
rose, and said, that, if the gentleman who made the last proposition 
would take the trouble to do a short sum in arithmetic, he would find 
that it would take sixteen years for the Secretary to do this work, if 
he never intermitted one day. A general stir in the assembly inti- 
mated, that suddenly the immensity of the work to be done struck 
their minds for the first time.” 





It would be easy to fill pages with similar extracts from 
Mr. Mann’s Journal or letters, showing either the deadening 
torpor on the subject of education with which the Secretary 

| had to contend, or the active and often virulent partisan or 

| theological opposition to his plans, and indeed to the whole 

1 conception and theory of the Board of Education as consti- 
tuted. 

In the Journal, under date of Sept. 15, 1840, we find: — 









‘Wellfleet! a miserable, contemptible, deplorable convention. 
This morning, on arriving, I found that not the slightest thing had 
been done by way of arrangement; absolutely nothing. To-morrow 
I will shake the dust from off my feet in regard to this place. Thus 
far I have found things in a deplorable condition in this county. How 
will it be ten years hence? Such a state of things was not to be an- 
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ticipated anywhere in Massachusetts. But I see every day how much 
is to be done. On Wednesday, the 16th, I came, through Eastham, 
Orleans, and Brewster, to Dennis. Visited several schools and school- 
houses, and found both schools and schoolhouses very miserable.” 


Again, the locality being Pittsfield : — 


*‘ Oct. 2. The day of shame is over. At ten o'clock, the time 
appointed for the convention, not an individual had come into the 
place. At half-past eleven, eight or ten made their appearance from 
other towns, who, with about a dozen on the spot, constituted the 
convention. This afternoon, I lectured to about a dozen women and 
some hundred men; and, immediately after I got through, the com- 

pany dispersed like a flock of birds that have been shot into.” — 


Five years later, Mr. Mann had appointed a Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at the same place. 


**When he arrived in Pittsfield, and entered the schoolroom 
assigned for the purpose (all the common schools were in vacation), 
at seven in the morning, to make arrangements, he found the room 
had been left unswept, and had not been put in order for his reception. 
A hundred pupils, the teachers of schools, were expected at nine 
o’clock. Governor Briggs, then actual Executive of the State, who 
felt great interest in Mr. Mann’s plans, and had accompanied him to 
the schoolhouse, borrowed brooms in a neighboring house; and the 
two gentlemen swept and dusted the room, and had all things in order 
at the appointed hour.” 


The Journal from which these extracts are made was per- 
severed in many years. It is a record of facts of inestimable 
value, not only as illustrating Mr. Mann’s life, but as shedding 
much light upon our general educational and national affairs, 
during the whole period which it covers. It is of yet greater 
importance as illustrating the interior structure of Mr. Mann’s 
mind and heart, the motives which actuated him, the hopes 
and fears, the incentives and discouragements which in turn 
had dominion over him. No more triumphant vindication can 
be made or is needed of the sincerity and disinterestedness of 
his labors, or of his essential humanity, kindness of heart, 
affectionateness, and consideration for the rights and opinions 
of others. Mr. Mann has been accused of hardness, of bitter- 
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ness and rancor, of an unscrupulous and remorseless temper 
in pursuing his opponents. It has been said, that he so iden- 
tified abstract right with his conception of the right in specific 
cases, as to regard opposition to his views as hostility to 
established and immutable principles; and resisted such oppo- 
sition accordingly. That he had all the ardor of an intense 
nature, and a highly sensitive, nervous organization, is doubt- 
less true. That, plunging into whatever enterprise for the 
time engaged him, with an enthusiasm and devotion which 
knew no limits of effort, either in attaining information or 
working out results, short of utter exhaustion of the subject 
or of himself, or both, he was impatient of the shallow criti- 
cisms which questioned his conclusions, or impugned his 
motives, or resisted his innovations, and used his remarkable 
powers of satire and personal denunciation in defence of 
what he believed right and true, is beyond question. But no 
candid person can read this Diary and private correspond- 
ence, revealing as it does the inner workings of his mind, 
betraying his underlying motives, reasons, plans, and desires, 
and displaying all the minute of fact, circumstance, condi- 
tion, and obstacles, impossible to be known at the time by 
others than himself, but which so manifestly colored and 
controlled all his actions, without a constantly increasing 
respect and admiration. 

On the Ist of May, 1843, Mr. Mann sailed for Europe to 
visit European schools. The educational results of this tour 
were wrought into his Seventh Annual Report. As he 
remarks in a letter to Mr. George Combe, — 


‘‘ My Report caused a great stir among the Boston teachers: I 
mean those of the grammar schools. The very things in the Report 
which made it acceptable to others made it hateful to them. The 
general reader was delighted with the idea of intelligent, gentlemanly 
teachers; of a mind-expanding education; of children governed by 
moral means. The leading men among the Boston grammar-school 
masters saw their own condemnation in this description of their 
European contemporaries, and resolved, as a matter of self-preserva- 
tion, to keep out the infection of so fatal an example as was afforded 
by the Prussian schools. The better members dissuaded, remon- 
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strated, resisted; but they are combined together, and feel that in 
union is their only strength. The evil spirit prevailed. A commit- 
tee was appointed to consider my Report. A part of the labor fell 
into the worst hands. After working at the task all summer, they 
sent forth, on the 1st of September, a pamphlet of a hundred and 
fifty-four pages, which I send you, and leave you to judge of its char- 
acter. I was then just finishing my Annual Abstract, a copy of 
which I send you, and which I commend to your attention for its 
extraordinary merits. As soon as the preparation of the Abstract 
was complete, which was my recreation during the hot days of sum- 
mer, I wrote a ‘ Reply to the Boston Masters.’ ” 


This was the inception of the well-known contest, of which 
many interesting particulars appear in succeeding pages of 
the Life. 

Mr. Mann was almost unequalled in his capacity for unre- 
mitting labor. He could “ toil terribly.’ Says his biogra- 
pher, — | 

‘During all his educational life, Mr. Mann had never allowed 
himself one day of pure recreation. If he made a visit to a friend, 
some educational errand was sure to lie in ambush, or some plea to 
be entered for the furtherance of his cherished plans. He had not 
the art of lying fallow, and thus gathering new strength for labor. 
His love of children was the only natural outlet for his native hilarity ; 
and this blessed resource was all that saved him when the outside 
world seemed bent upon harassing him. He never could turn his 
back upon them: others had to defend him from their loving inroads, 
hunt them in his study, and pick them off his writing-desk, and out 
of the back of his chair, where they would be found perched.” 


Of Mr. Mann’s career in Congress, to which he was 
nominated in March and elected in April, 1848, as the imme- 
diate successor of John Quincy Adams, we shall say little. 
The principal points of interest in that career are well 
known; the Webster controversy, the contests on the Texas 
boundary, the Wilmot proviso, and the Fugitive-slave Bill, 
being the most prominent. Of the letters written at that 
time, we are told: — 


‘* Many remarks upon Mr. Webster are published in these letters, 
because the spirit in which Mr. Mann held up his testimony against 
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him is often misrepresented. In his subsequent life, he often said, 
that, if he had never done any thing else purely for the love of truth 
and his country, the course he had pursued in regard to Mr. Webster 
had the sanction of his later conscience and judgment; that he acted 
consciously against his own immediate interests; and that society 
would finally justify him, though he never expected justice from the 
men who followed so closely in Mr. Webster’s footsteps in sacrificing 
the cause of freedom and truth for party, or political or personal con- 
siderations. 

** On the day when he left home to take his first letter against Mr. 
Webster to the printer, he said, ‘I am going to do the most reckless 
thing, on my own account, which I have ever done, in publishing this 
letter. ‘A thousand of the most prominent men in Massachusetts 
will never speak to me again. But I must do it; and I shall proba- 
bly follow it up with more.’ ” 


It is instructive and encouraging to read the record of this 
Congress, so apparently given over to the very spirit of 
darkness, passing act after act, which, to the small band of 
loyal antislavery men, seemed to “ put back the cause of free- 
dom half a century,” and contrast it with the record of the 
Thirty-seventh and Tlirty-eighth Congresses, just closed, and 
which has been so admirably summed up by Senator Wilson. 

While Mr. Mann was performing his duties in Congress 
with his accustomed zeal and devotion, he was not unmindful 
of his first love. For a season he retained the duties of his 
Secretaryship, and was in constant correspondence with 
teachers and others on educational matters; occasionally 
delivering lectures before associations of young men, which 
gained for him the warmest encomiums of friends and stran- 
gers. 

As early as May, 1852, overtures were made to him with 
reference to the Presidency of Antioch College; and, on the 
15th of September following, he was chosen President of that 
Institution; being the same day also nominated for Governor 
of Massachusetts, by a convention of the “ Free Democracy,” 
assembled at Lowell. 

It is impossible to approach this period of Mr. Mann’s life 
without sadness and pain. The sacrifice of personal comfort, 
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and of the society of cherished friends; disappointment in the 
condition of matters at his new field of labor; discouraging 
apathy among the responsible friends of the college; personal 
opposition from some of the officers of the institution ; the 
almost incredibly low tone of society, and the vulgar, not to 
say boorish, habits and manners ob many of those with whom 
he was thrown in daily contact; and, finally, the deplorable 
financial failure of the enterprise, just when all the other 
obstacles were nearly surmounted, —form a burden of discour- 
agements, painful even to read of, disheartening to the most 
sanguine and buoyant temperament, insupportable by any 
one of Mr. Mann’s organization. It is no wonder he sank 
under it. 

We make a few brief extracts from this part of the 
biography, to illustrate the various drawbacks under which 
the enterprise was prosecuted : — 


‘“‘The ambitious brick towers of Antioch College were the first 
objects to be seen on approaching the spot, and its unfinished aspect 
was symbolical of the unripe condition of all its affairs. . . . The 
stumps of the trees still remained standing at the very threshold of 
the college. . . . No house had been built for his accommodation, 
as had been promised; nor had he received any intimation of the 
fact. No provision had even been made for a temporary residence of 
ten persons. . . . It was long before the college-building was put 
into comfortable order. It was a year before any provision was made 
to furnish fresh water to the students, who were obliged to walk a 
quarter of a mile with their pitchers to procure a draught of the clear 
article. . . . Many cold weeks elasped, after the opening of the col- 
lege, on the 5th of October, before the stoves arrived which were to 
warm either the main college-building, or the close dormitories of the 
students (ventilation having been entirely ignored in the structure). 
. . - Mr. Mann persisted in presiding over the common table, hoping 
by his presence to give a better tone to the manners of the young 
people, which, by all indications, would otherwise have disfigured the 
establishment. . . . His presence insured order and decency at the 
public tables ; and for this end he continued to deprive himself and 
family, for the first year, of the luxury of any private life, a measure 
of which he might have enjoyed through the privilege of a private 
table. 
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‘** But he could not prevent the Ohio pigs from walking through the 
dining-room, as there were no fences around the college-buildings, no 
doors to-the hall, and no appointed homes for the animals. Water 
stood over shoes between the main college-building and the dining- 
hall (where there is a covered arcade in the picture), so deep that 
boards floated on it. . . . The disaffection of the superintendent still 
delayed the building of the college-manse; and his uncomfortable 
quarters, the self-denial he practised about personal comforts (for only 
in the privacy of his own bed-chamber would he partake of a little 
food that he could digest, furtively prepared in an inconvenient man- 
ner), the absorption of every moment of his time (for no waking hour 
was his own), and the anxiety he began to feel lest the institution 
would become bankrupt, proved too much for Mr. Mann; and, 
towards the end of the first year, he was laid upon a bed of suffering, 
from which only his jron resolution finally roused him. . . . The 
seats at the tables were round, four-legged stools; and Mr. Mann 
would not have a chair for himself, even after some ladies of the 
teaching corps ventured upon that innovation for their own accommo- 
dation, and at their own expense. .. . Many laughable incidents 
growing out of the primitive simplicity of log-cabin life at the West, 
made the Eastern residents in this hitherto uncultured region realize 
the difference between the two states of society. Mr. Mann, in his 
Western lecturing tours, had often slept in the one apartment of a 
log-cabin (the owner worth, perhaps, a hundred thousand dollars), in 
which a row of beds were turned down at night to accommodate the 
household, guest, and all: therefore he was not alarmed when a very 
demure young lady — not particularly young, but a student of the 
colleze — came to make the request that she might make up a bed on 
the floor of her apartment for her brother-in-law, who had come to 
visit her.” 


The theological composition of the Board of Managers 
added to his embarrassment : — 


** The body of the Christian denomination »was represented by men 
of limited education and narrow views, but a little in advance of the 
general ignorance, and who cared more for the advancement of their 
sect than for the advancement of learning and virtue. Mr. Mann 
accepted ignorance as one of the evils he must necessarily combat. 
He did not despise it: he only pitied it, and bent every energy to re- 
moving it. But he had no respect for bigotry.” 

5* 
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The low state of morality among the students was a source 
of infinite anxiety to Mr. Mann; and his labors in public and 
private, to elevate and strengthen the moral sense of his 
young friends, could only have been performed by one who 
felt deeply his personal accountability for every moment of 
his time : — 

‘‘ Many a student was dismissed from his institution for the vice 
of persistent lying, — not always publicly, but winnowed out through 
private admonition to friends; for that was the most hopeless form of 
youthful vice in his eyes, and he did not think it right to allow its 
contaminating influence in such a community. Our national vice of 
intemperance he treated like a physician, and shared with his students 
the vigils held over the few cases that came to an alarming crisis in 
the institution.” 


The financial condition of the college, meanwhile, was 
deplorable ; and the various letters of Mr. Mann show how 
heavily the burden of this perplexity pressed upon him. In 
a letter of Oct. 16, 1857, he remarks, — 


‘* There must be some reason that draws so many students here, 
notwithstanding the horrid pecuniary death we have been dying for 
four years, and notwithstanding every student who came was not with- 
out some reason to believe that the college would tumble down on his 
head. . . . I am living on short allowance ; have not had a cent from 
the college for a year and a half; and it costs me about two thousand 
dollars a year to keep up my ‘ public house.’ ” 


The “reason” referred to, it is not difficult to surmise. 
Indeed, the insight afforded by these letters into the working 
condition of the institution is convincing as to its admirable 
management. Never was so great a success coupled with so 
mortifying and disgraceful a failure. 

The following extract from a letter to Rev. S. J. May, 
Feb. 27, 1858, is in pleasant contrast to the condition of things 
a few years before, and indicates the effect of Mr. Mann’s 
paternal watchfulness and care :— 


** On the east side of our grounds, and immediately adjoining them, 
is a farm of four hundred acres, with garden, vineyard, and orchard 
of twenty or thirty in addition. On the north-west, Judge Mills has 
a large flowér and fruit garden. On the south-west, a hundred and 
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fifty rods from our doors, a Frenchman raises choice fruits for the 
market. Not one of these for two years has lost an apple or peach or 
grape. . . . Our dormitory, nearly filled with male students, has no 
tutor or proctor or overseer. In study-hours, it is as quiet as your 
house. We have no rowdyism, no drinking of intoxicating liquors, 
no gambling or card-playing ; and we have nearly succeeded, notwith- 
standing the inveteracy of these habits at the West, in exorcising pro- 
fanity and tobacco.” 


The pecuniary failure of the college seems to have been 
inevitable from the beginning. In a letter dated Aug. 18, 
1858, Mr. Mann writes : — 


‘The college was bankrupt gn the day it opened, — miserably 
bankrupt : but its moneyed accounts hac »een kept in such a manner, 
that the fact of its utter bankruptcy was not then known, and could 
not be to any but its agent; and, if he knew it, he kept it to himself. 

‘** The scholarship system, as here undertaken, was a ruinous and 
suicidal system. It undertook to give a college education perpetually, 
without interruption, for six dollars-a year! The children learning 
A B C in this town have paid that sum per quarter since I have been 
here. | 

‘* Now, the college being bankrupt, secretly so, when it was ‘opened, 
and the scholarships being too few in number to bear one-half its 
expenses, the trustees administered it for four years, hoping that dona- 
tions, &c., would rescue it, but running in debt all the time. At last, 
all plans for its relief having failed, and the public having lost all 
confidence in its pecuniary management, so that all donations ceased, 
there seemed to be no alternative but to assign the property for the 
payment of its debts.” 


Mr. Mann’s fatal illness fell upon him immediately after the 
extraordinary labors incident to the graduation of the class 
of ’59. The memoir closes with his Baccalaureate Address of 
1859. It is full of the author’s felicity and fertility of illus- 
tration, and his brilliant antithesis. Some lines might be 
quoted as epigrams: for instance, that describing an unworthy 
member of the legal profession as “a pettifogger, a chicaner, a 
picaroon, — one whose study and life it is to throw the cloak 
of truth over the body of a lie;” and this, “The United 
States are mighty, but they are not almighty.”” We copy the 
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concluding words of solemn and genuinely religious ap- 
peal : — 

‘You are in the kingdom of a Divine Majesty who governs his 
realms according to law. By his laws, it is no more certain that fire 
will consume, or that water will drown, than that sin will damn. 
Nor is it more sure that flame will mount, or the magnetic needle 
point to the pole, than it is that a righteous man will ascend along a 
path of honor to glory and beatitude. These laws of God pervade 
all things, and they operate with omnipotent force. Our free agency 
consists merely in the choice we make to put ourselves under the 
action of one or another of these laws. Then the law seizes us, and 
sweeps us upward or downward with resistless power. If you stand 
on the great table-land of North America, you can launch your boat 
on the head-waters of the Columbia, or the Mackenzie, or the St. 
Lawrence, or the Mississippi; but the boat, once launched, will be 
borne towards the selected one of the four points of the compass, and 
from all the others. If you place your bark in the Gulf Stream, it 
will bear you northward, and not southward ; or though that stream 
is as large as three thousand Mississippis, yet you can steer your bark 
across it, and pass into the region of the variable or the trade winds 
beyond, to be borne by them. 

‘“‘ If you seek suicide from a precipice, you have only to lose your 
balance over its edge, and gravitation takes care of the rest. So you 
have only to set your head right by knowledge, and your heart right 
by obedience, and forces stronger than streams or winds or gravita- 
tion will bear you up to celestial blessedness, Elijah-like, by means as 
visible and palpable as though they were horses of fire and chariots 
of fire. 

‘** Take heed to this, therefore, that the law of God is the supreme 
law. ‘The judge may condemn an innocent man; but posterity will 
condemn the judge.” 


It may be that the volume from which we have so freely 
quoted will not convert the numerous educational or political 
opponents of Mr. Mann into admirers and friends. But they 
cannot fail to do very much towards placing in its just and true 
light before the world a life which, for untiring service in the 
cause of human elevation and advancement, for unswerving 
devotion to truth, justice, and righteousness, and for utter 
disregard of personal considerations in the pursuit of duty, — 
is among the finest examples in our history. 
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TuE biographers of Cicero may be divided into two classes, 
according as they have aspired to exhibit the perfection or to 
expose the defects of ‘his character. Mr. Forsyth endeavors 
to reconcile the contradictions of both classes, and, unbiassed 
by a theory, accepting the facts of his history as they present 
themselves, to depict the orator and the man alike in his little- 
ness and his greatness. And though he has produced in 
many respects an interesting book, however much it may be 
lacking in that fulness of detail and that vivid portraiture 
which are so necessary in a great historical work, yet, in a 
critical point of view, his success has not been great. If his 
work has the merits, it has also the defects, of brevity. If it 
may claim to be occupied exclusively with the personage it 
portrays, it suffers, nevertheless, from the want of that back- 
ground in the circumstances and condition of the times with- 
out which an ancient writer or statesman must always remain 
to us but a shadowy form, or at best a marble figure. 

Given his letters and diaries, it is comparatively easy to 
record the life of a modern writer. His words and his works 
speak for him; but then, on the other hand, it is harder to 
determine his place in literature, to estimate his influence 
as transitory or permanent, to judge much or at all of the 
degree to which posterity will accept our applause or remem- 
ber our blame. But when two thousand years are gone, 
when the civilization he helped to mould, and the religion he 
attempted to explain, have passed away with the very race to 
which he belonged, the statesman stands in an altered rela- 
tion. If he is remembered at all, it is because he was pre- 
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eminent in his day in illustrating the splendor or in shaping 
the career of his nation and his age. It is not merely his 
own independent merits, but his connection with the history 
of his time, which interest us. The poets, indeed, and his- 
torians, we value for the beauty or the importance of their 
works. But the orator and statesman and general cannot be 
separated from the people they lead, are one with the move- 
ments they stimulate or control. 

Mr. Forsyth devotes his book almost wholly to a sketch of 
Cicero’s political career, to the causes he defended and the 
érations he spoke. There is indeed an effort, and it is claimed 
to be one of the objects of the book, to exhibit him in the 
privacy of domestic life, to portray the “ gentleman” and the 
- father; but there is little allusion to that other claim which 
Cicero has upon our regard as a man of letters, no analysis of 
his literary merits, and no representation of his philosophical 
position. In this respect, therefore, we think the book defect- 
ive. It is, however, juster than Middleton’s Life; and, for 
popular use, availing itself as it does of the researches of 
later scholars, especially of the exhaustive learning of Dru- 
mann, it is both trustworthy and entertaining. And we are 
glad to feel assured, by the enterprise of the American pub- 
lishers in reprinting it in so exquisite a manner, that the 
interest of our people in the great men and the famous ages 
of antiquity is in no wise abated; but that we are wise enough 
to be ever willing to learn the lesson which is taught by the 
greatest of the old republics in its fall, to the greatest of 
the new in its rise. 

Without question, the age of Cicero was one of the most 
dramatic, as it was one of the most important, in the 
history of Rome. In the year in which he was born, 
the war with Jugurtha was ended by Marius, and the 
jealousies out of which sprang the civil wars that decided 
the fate of Rome began their deadly work. From beginning 
to end, his life was a tragedy. Bred in all the traditions of 
the Republic, proud of its glories, anxious for its safety, he 
lived to witness both the disappointment of his ambition and 
the overthrow of his country. It was but eight months 
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before his death that he uttered those words, in one of his 
orations against Antony, which may be taken at once as the 
explanation of his career and the confirmation of his glory, — 
“ Such is my fate, —I cannot conquer without the Republic, 
nor be conquered except with it.” Yet nothing surprises us 
so much in the contemplation of his life as his utter inability 
to apprehend the real condition of the Roman people, and the 
inevitable tendencies of the Roman government. Cesar did 
not create the empire: the need of empire created Cesar. 

It is impossible to read the accounts which have survived 
of the profound corruption of the age, of the rapid rise of the 
factions which drenched the Roman streets with blood, and 
the terrible nature of the vices which filled the Roman palaces 
with horrors, without a feeling of relief as one passes from 
the anarchy of the Republic to the order of the Empire. 
The wonder, rather, is that civil society itself could endure 
the burden of this general profligacy and this wild ambition. 
But that a man like Cicero, who had studied in the schools of 
Greek philosophy, and been taught the secrets of Roman 
statemanship, should have failed to appreciate the altered 
relations with the world into which conquest and wealth and 
luxury had brought the Roman people, is a fact of sad and 
singular significance. In a rude way, Polybius had indicated, 
almost a century before, the centralizing office and the exalted 
destiny of Rome, in its relations with the countries about the 
Mediterranean, and in its influence upon the general condi- 
tion of the world. But Cicero seems never to have got 
beyond the ancient traditions. He saw in the Roman Repub- 
lic a vast power, in the city of Rome an august and per- 
manent theatre, for the acquisition and the display of honors. 
He was ever looking back. In the midst of terrible convul- 
sions, when there was no longer a question whether there 
should be a Republic, but only who should be the despot, 
Cicero, returning from his Cilician province, hovered on the 
outskirts of Rome, and wandered up and down the country 
with his laurelled lictors, vainly seeking the honors of a tri- 
umph, at that moment so pitiable a spectacle, so contemptible 
a shadow of the old greatness and glory of Rome. 
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A persuasive orator and a brilliant writer, Cicero was want- 
ing in the qualities which go to make up the statesman, — 
that rarest of all characters on the stage of human history. 
He lacked foresight and judgment, not of individual character 
and particular acts, but of the spirit of the age and the tend- 
ency of events. The example of the past was ever before 
him. He could not see that the past was gone irrevocably 
with the ancient loyalty and virtue. Never sure that he was 
right, he lacked the firmness to adhere to the course he had 
once taken. In the closing period, indeed, of his career, in 
his terrible denunciations of Antony, and his adherence to 
the cause of the Senate, he showed a moral courage and a 
strength of will great enough to redeem many errors and to 
excuse much adulation. But for the rest, all through his life, 
—more thoroughly known to us from the correspondence 
which has been so amply preserved, than that of any other 
statesman or writer of antiquity,— his weakness and vanity 
and irresolution are everywhere apparent and everywhere 
painful. “He bore none of his calamities as a man should,” 
said Livy, “except his death.” 

With a vigorous understanding and a good memory, he had . 
also that vivid imagination which lends so great a charm to 
eloquence. Jnstar sui generis, it is difficult to compare him 
either with ancient or modern orators. No one has disputed 
his claim to be the greatest wit of antiquity; and there was 
a freshness in his thought and style which we should hardly 
expect in our day from an overworked advocate or the har- 
rassed leader of a party. But, as he says himself in the Tus- 
culan Disputations, it is with the mind as with the soil, — the 
most fruitful must be cultivated, otherwise it will produce 
nothing. And he never forgot the boast of Solon, that he 
grew old in daily learning; or the precept of Aristotle, that 
as the horse is made for running or the ox for ploughing, 
so man is created, as it were a mortal god, for activity and 
knowledge. As Pliny said of him, he was indeed a light in 
the field of learning; and the laurel he really won was worth 
more than the triumphs he sighed for, by as much as it is 
nobler to extend the circle of intellectual activity than the 
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bounds of anempire. And if, as Plato said, and he was fond 
of repeating, one bond binds together all knowledge, Cicero, 
more than any of the ancients, had exhausted, at least in am- 
bition, all branches of study: to use his own words, “he wrote 
more books than others could read.” What the elder Scipio 
Africanus said of himself was true of Cicero: he was never 
less idle than during his leisure, and never less alone than 
when solitary. It is common to charge him with selfishness ; 
but, for our part, we can find but little of that weakness in 
him. His nature was too much Greek and too little Roman 
to live for himself. Though he must have read in Euripides 
how the poet hated the wise man who was not wise for his 
own benefit, he acted rather upon the precept of Plato, that 
we are not to live for ourselves, but for our country and our 
friends. ; 

But, with his immense mental activity and his commanding 
fame, there were two things which neutralized his great power. 
He hated war: nothing, as Pliny said, was more repugnant 
to him; and he could not in the least understand the future. 
It was said of his prophecies in the civil wars, that the con- 
trary of what he had predicted almost always occurred. Un- 
like Cesar, therefore, comprehending neither the present nor 
the future, he had no practical influence upon the course of 
events. Seeking the causes of the political decline, not in the 
general corruption, but in the ambition of single men; blind 
to the fact that it was not the popular or patrician party that 
sought for mastery, but Cesar and Pompey,—he clamored for 
the execution of the criminal, in order, by so extirpating the 
crime, to secure the Constitution and save the State. Cati- 
line was killed, but the ferment was worse than before. 
Cesar perished, but slavery lived. The remembrance of the 
Gracchi, of Sulpicius and Marius and Sulla, made Cicero 
none the wiser. He was never weary of preaching death to 
usurpers, and never weary of exulting in their fall, though he 
saw that tyranny survived the tyrants; that whosoever con- 
quered, the Republic was dead. 

Yet, in considering the life of Cicero, while we cannot but 
pity him for his delusion, we are also not to forget the condi- 
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tion of the age in which he lived, when every Roman legate 
felt himself above monarchs, and even Cato found it not out of 
place that a city like Antioch should greet him as king; his 
disgust being only that they intended the same honor for a 
freedman of Pompey. Nor are we to forget the fact, that, if 
worse than Sulla, Cesar could affirm that one might do vio- 
lence to the law in order to assure his supremacy ; and yet if 
even Cesar, with his vast genius for affairs, with his steady 
reliance upon his genius and his destiny, “ the greatest name 
in history,” as Mr. Merivale claims, could not find his way out 
of that terrible labyrinth of political contradictions and moral 
death in which the Republic was breathing out its life, it was 
not likely that any one else could find it;—-if Cesar, more- 
over, could declare to the assembled senate that the immor- 
tality of the soul was a vain chimera, yet could crawl up the 
steps of the Capitoline Temple on his knees, to appease the 
Nemesis which frowns upon earthly prosperity, there was not 
much to be hoped for the superstition of the masses, when 
religion had so wholly died out of the hearts of their leaders. 
Notwithstanding his political ambition and his philosophical 
tendencies, it was to the character of a perfect orator that 
Cicero mainly aspired; for in oratory — triumphant at last 
over that relentless prejudice which, in the midst of the Punic 
wars, dictated a decree expelling all philosophers and rhetori- 
cians from the city — was found not merely the best avenue 
to the great distinctions of the State, but to that power over 
men which was as the water of life to the thirsty Roman soul. 
Taught by the best teachers of his age, — by Sczvola, in that 
stern science of jurisprudence whose original records were 
but the simple laws of the Twelve Tables, which, with regard 
to the source and principles of equity, as he himself makes 
Crassus say in the De Oratore, were worth more than the 
libraries of all the philosophers; so well by the poet Archias 
in belles lettres, that, if he had not been called to other tasks by 
his restless ambition and the exigencies of the times, pos- 
terity might have compared him with Virgil; by Phedrus 
and Philo and Diodotus in the doctrines of the Epicureans and 
the Academy and the Porch,—there is a touching beauty 
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and nobility in the fervor and courage with which, at the age 
of twenty-six, reckless of danger, with no presentiment as 
yet of the bloody experience that was to come, he leaped from 
the ranks to challenge Sulla himself to combat as it were, 
in the cause of Roscius, the mere defending of whom was itself 
an accusation of the dictator. And from this first youthful 
success, all through that long train of orations which followed 
the accusation of Verres,— which have remained to this day 
almost unrivalled monuments of eloquence,— the controlling 
purpose of his life was to obtain oratorical success: but, to 
obtain it, let us always generously remember in spite of his 
vanity and pride, in the cause of justice against despotism, of 
learning against superstition, of morality and honor against 
barbarism and corruption, as ready to grapple with Horten- 
sius, When no one else dared to dispute that great orator’s 
title of King of the Forum, as he was to brave the Scipios 
and the Metelli, though backed by a swollen and defiant 
aristocracy ; ever bold enough to laugh at the menaces, and 
ever pure enough to scorn the bribes, of cities and provinces 
and kingdoms, bidding for existence at the hands of the 
Roman rabble. He had seen Marius enter upon his seventh 
consulship, and had witnessed the bloody proscriptions of 
Sulla:-at the battle of Mitylene he had detected the rising 
genius of Cesar, and watched the unfolding of the talent of 
Pompey in the war against the Cilician pirates. ‘But there 
was nothing in all the terrors of the time which he was not 
willing to face, — the whirlwind that was gathering over the 
State, the rushing tides of corruption that were sweeping 
away all private virtue,—if so be he might uphold that sacred 
inheritance, the accumulated treasure of nearly seven hun- 
dred years of conquest and rule, that ark of the constitution 
in which were garnered the liberties of Rome. It was for 
this purpose and with this hope, not as has been so unjustly 
charged in order to make his oratorical genius subservient to 
his political ambition, that he came forward to recommend 
Pompey for the conduct of the war against Mithridates,—that 
veteran chief who for twenty years had set at defiance the 
whole power of Rome, and defeated army after army of its 
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best legions, men who had marched under the eagles of Marius 
against the Cimbri, and fought the Samnites under Sulla. 

But the time soon came when dispassionate reasoning and 
polished wit were powerless; when a fiercer invective and a 
louder tone were wanted to make the orator heeded amidst 
the roar of the multitude that surged so madly up against the 
rostra. Beneath all the luxury of the nobles, and all the tur- 
bulence of the people, lurked the terrible elements of revo- 
lution and ruin. The lighter graces of his earlier efforts 
disappeared; and when the chief conspirator —so well de- 
scribed in the brief words of Sallust, “ Magna vi et animi et 
corporis, sed ingenio malo pravoque . . . alieni appetens, sul 
profusus, ardens in cupiditatibus, satis eloquentiz, sapientiz 
parum ” —fell fighting for his crime, he insisted, with a vehe- 
mence that amazes us upon the sacrifice of his associates, —a 
sacrifice required by every cons!deration that bound a Roman 
to defend his country; by the faith that animated the Decii, and 
kept Cocles at his post on the Sublician bridge; by the honor 
that sent Regulus back to Carthage ; and by the justice that 
in the dictatorship of Cincinnatus plunged the sword of Ser- 
vilius into the body of Spurius Ahala. Yet Pompey spoke no 
more than the truth when he paid him the compliment of say- 
ing, that. he should have conquered Mithridates in vain if 
Cicero had not preserved the Capitol for his triumph. It can 
hardly be doubted now, however, that Caesar— obedient to the 
principle which Cicero himself so well lays down in the De 
Oficis, “Sic multa que honesta natura videntur esse, tem- 
poribus fiunt non honesta’”’—took a wiser because calmer view 
of the question in all its bearings. The laws of the Romans 
were never sanguinary. The bloody code of Lycurgus was 
repugnant to their nature. The prerogatives of a Roman 
citizen were equally his pride and his protection; and those 
prerogatives seemed incomplete till guaranteed by immunity 
from capital punishment save in extreme cases, and those only 
to be determined by the voice of the people. Exile was the 
severest punishment that could be inflicted upon a Roman 
citizen. Cicero himself, when evil fell upon him, so sadly for- 
getting at once his philosophy and his manhood, preferred 
death at Rome to existence in Macedonia. 
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Of his love of virtue, and his devotion to truth, no one who 
has made a thorough study of his life will ever doubt. That 
withering invective against Vatinius in which abuse is shorn 
of its grossness by taking the form of ridicule; that satire, 
more dreaded than personal insult, which made even Lentulus 
and Cethegus quail; that bold vindication of Milo, when the 
ground was slippery under his feet with the blood of thirty 
years of proscription, and the swords of Pompey gleamed in 
his eyes; the sturdy defence of Ligarius, which made even 
Ceesar’s countenance change, as he presided at tlie trial, and 
his limbs tremble, and the papers drop from his hands, while 
Cicero’s vivid picture of the horrors of Pharsalia recalled to 
the dictator’s mind the scene of one of his bloodiest triumphs, 
— could have sprung only from the intense convictions of a 
righteous soul. It was this earnestness, not bought with 
a price, but spontaneous and genuine, which acquitted Mu- 
rena, though impeached by the greatest lawyer of the time, 
and in the oration for Archias pleaded the cause of letters 
with a grace that was itself the most convincing argument; 
making every one feel, from that day to this, how the triumphs 
of the mind are more glorious than those of arms, in that the 
former make the memory of the latter eternal, — in that 
the life of the past is in the remembrance of the living. And, 
though in his outbursts against Catiline and Antony he 
lowered his notions of senatorial dignity to a level with his 
rage, we can never forget the. patriotism so ardent and so per- 
sistent that pleads in excuse for all his vacillation, and, disarm- 
ing malevolence, mingles reverence for intellect with sympa- 
thy with virtue. 

In his philosophical writings there is observable also the 
same honesty and the same unwearied zeal to lift his country- 
men from their material pursuits to purer contemplations. 
He grasps the practical maxims of the Epicureans and Peri- 
patetics and Stoics with the same sagacity that fathomed the 
devices of Catiline. It was the aim of much of the Greek 
thought to take man out of the world; it was Cicero’s to 
regulate his life in it. Caring nothing for systems, which 
were ephemeral, he made no attempt to adjust the operations 
6* 
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of nature to his own theories of its origin. He was assiduous, 
indeed, to traverse the whole field of philosophy ; but it was 
in the true Roman spirit of tolerating all sects and belonging 
to none. ) 

It was a sage remark of Plato, which Cicero must have 
pondered, that he who can overtake wisdom and attain a right 
sense of things, though extreme old age should overtake him 
first, is a happy man. Late in life, when reason as well as 
experience had in a measure failed, he seems to have aban- 
doned the liberal principles of the Old Academy, which taught 
the certainty of knowledge, for the sceptical tenets of the 
New, which taught its absolute uncertainty; but, though he 
saw in general the futility of dogmas; that, if the problem of 
nature were not inexplicable, so many centuries of toil must 
have contributed something to its solution, — still there were 
obvious deductions of experience and reason in which no scep- 
ticism ever shook his faith. The being of God, and the im- 
mortality of the soul,—its separate existence after death in a 
state of happiness or misery,— were quite as present verities 
to him, when, at his Cuman villa overlooking the harbor of 
Misenum and the shores of Baiz, he speculated upon the 
nature of good and evil, as when, in the last sad hours of his 
eventful life, betrayed and hunted down by a wretch whose 
life he had saved, he stretched out his neck on the strand 
at Formiz to the assassins of Antony. The three great 
sects of Greece, whence all philosophy came, represented 
to him the irresistible conclusions of the human mind, how- 
ever much encompassed with error, rather than any distinct 
or logical systems; but, driven from dogmatism and scep- 
ticism alike by the mutability and the permanence of nature 
and experience, he was constrained to take refuge in 
probability, which, if it did no more, at least did away all 
presumption derived from nature against the existence of 
God: and if Christianity, as has been maintained, is but a 
sanction of the results to which the experience of man in vir- 
tue will lead him, assuredly we may claim for Cicero a place 
among the purest and best of men. 
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Art. V.—THE IDEAL CHURCH. 


AmonG all current objects of attack and defence, none perhaps 
awaken more strenuous antagonisms than those points of reli- 
gious administration which are comparatively static in their 
character and operation. The fixity of doctrine and the per- 
severance of institutions provoke at once the zeal of those to 
whom change means progress, and of those to whom it im- 
plies deterioration. The Church is upheld here, denounced 
there, equally with a religious intention. To one, it is the 
symbol of superstition; to another, of enlightenment. To this 
man, it means slavery and tyranny; to that man, it intends 
protection and deliverance. It is now a refuge, now a prison. 
But where opposite parties, with equal piety and sincerity of 
purpose, attack and defend the same thing, we may be sure 
that there must be a misunderstanding on one side, if not on 
both. Proximate objects may not only seem, but be, good for 
one person, and hurtful for another. But the ideal objects of 
the race represent what must seem good to all, in proportion 
to their powers of discernment. When these, therefore, are 
sincerely decried, it is reasonable for us to believe that they 
are sincerely misunderstood. 

When the man of progress affirms that the Church is a nui- 
sance, he merely considers it as an unchristian and irreligious 
institution. The Romanist, the Episcopalian, shut up the 
Church within their own limits. The Dissenting sects, per- 
haps, do the same. But liberal thought and religion are 
bound to do better than this. These, in the little that is 
accomplished, must take account of the great things at- 
tempted. From the poverty and partiality of the Church 
actual, they must rise to the consideration of the Church 
ideal, which is the true complement and explanation of the 
real. It is with a view to such consideration that the sug- 
gestions following are offered. 

First, the mediating or reconciling function of the Church. 
The complexities of thought in all departments increase 
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so rapidly with the extension of culture, and the adoption 
of every point recognized as sound suggests so many 
possible directions into which opinion and effort may run, 
that statements have to be examined, reviewed, and re- 
cast, and all the ideal fabrics of science and of society need 
continual repair and occasional remodelling. For, while we 
have but one foundation and one material for these ideal 
structures, the progress of minds already active, and the con- 
version of inert into energetic natures consequent upon the 
spread of education and its onward movement, continually 
enlarge at once the resources and the requisitions of the 
human mind, and require continual adjustments of the one 
to the other. The inconstancy of human expression and opin- 
ion does not intrinsically affect the cardinal points upon which 
the persuasions of the race rest. Opinion is but the chan- 
ging form of this persuasion, whose spirit does not change. 
But the war of opinions does react upon the energy and 
moral inspiration of the individuals professing and defending 
them. Endless questicn brings doubt and disturbance. It 
therefore becomes necessary that points of reconcilement 
should be established, and that the separations of unavoidable 
difference and dissent should be finally included in the classi- 
fication of a supreme and victorious harmony. The separa- 
tions and differences of men, their errors, passions, and 
illusions, are too valuable in the dynamic economy of history 
to admit of other than partial and temporary meetings and 
adjustments. The actual segregation of human minds, pur- 
suits, and occupations, is indispensable to the co-operation and 
efficiency of the race. Equally indispensable is a final unity 
of interest and accountability. The administration of this 
unity is the office of the Church. 

That we must regard the authority and the direction of 
morals as a unity will be clear to all who have given the sub- 
ject thought. And this unity of emanation causes, in its eff- 
ciency, @ corresponding unity of reception. The Church 
receptive represents this second or resultant unity. The 
Church preceptive represents the primal unity. The Church, 
in its totality, lies within and without the region of interest 
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and opinion, in which no two men, active or passive, have 
absolutely the same attitude and object. The Church precep- 
tive lies within it; her mission, doctrine, and object being a 
single one. The Church receptive lies beyond in its action, 
whose results are all capable of harmonization. But its faith 
lies or reaches within the region of dispute. The mystical 
bond of charity, which is the true spiritual sense of that 
which is beyond bodily sense, gives man this perception of 
the one divine from which results the ultimate oneness of the 
human. So much for the status, or habitual and necessary 
position, of the Church. 

An intelligent recognition of the two great correlative 
aspects of truth gives us the exceptional souls dedicated to 
the culture of wisdom and piety. From the first-named of 
these classes the outer circle, or Church receptive, is continu- 
ally recruited. From the last-named, the Church preceptive 
draws her saints and apostles. Between the two, the heathen 
or alien region of personal object and activity is subject to 
continual diminution; and a slow process of Christianization 
goes on, which gradually reclaims the extra-moral region of 
mankind, giving to activity a new sanction, and to delight 
a serene and eternal steadfastness. So the world all lies 
between the centre.and circumference of the Church; and the 
change from an unconscious and inert, to a voluntary and 
energetic membership, constitutes the whole truth of a reli- 
gious, as distinguished from an irreligious, experience. 

Into this Church we are all born; some of us in one way, 
some in another. To create it forms no part of our office 
or duty on earth. Its laws are eternal; its necessities are 
inevitable. The greatest human intellect cannot modify 
either the one or the other. But we can appreciate its laws, 
and justify its necessities; and, as far as we do so, we have 
an intellectual part in the government of the world, and a 
sympathetic part in its experience. But to these are our 
offices limited. We can change no law, annul no result. 
Bodies of men come together to create a Church, to make a 
creed, a discipline of duty for themselves. There is no need 
of this, and no room for it. Church, creed, and duty already 
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exist. Our true business is to find out where they are and 
what they demand. Religion, therefore, is not an invention, 
but a discovery. 

We have said that religion is a discovery, not an invention. 
This only with regard to its obligations. These are not arbi- 
trary, and are of no private interpretation. Without a fixed 
standard of duty, social and personal, the coming-together of 
men upon any ground whatever would be a moral Babel. 
But the religious principle, in its efficiency, is a creative one. 
The religion of each man, therefore, to be genuine, must have 
in it something original and individual, not necessarily in doc- 
trine, but in experience. And the freedom and permission of 
this experience is the only source from which the poverty 
of creeds can be filled up. For the Church preceptive can 
only give a man the tools wherewith to build a religious life. 
If he fail to build it, he, not the Church, is responsible. No 
creed, whether burthened with dialectic subtilties, or strait- 
ened by intellectual simplifications, can do more than acquaint 
man with the highest recorded experience and intuition of 
the race. The experience and intuition which constitute 
personal religion must be built by him on the basis which 
these supply. Those, therefore, who complain most bitterly 
of the deficiencies of systems of belief and of religious 
instruction in general, have left out of sight the work which 
the individual himself must supply, and which, like the . 
processes of natural life, must be performed by each for him-— 
self. 

We know indeed that the middle region of opinion has 
been made to stand for the true sanctuary of the Church. 
Upon this ground the passions of men have attacked the con- 
sciences of their fellow-men. Blind themselves to the inner 
light which lighteth every man that cometh into the world, 
they have been the leaders of those as blind as themselves. 
The true insight which really links together the divine and 
human has been contraband to their rule. But their rule has, 
after all, been a temporal, not a spiritual one. The limits and 
dogmas of their special Church have been swallowed up in 
the mighty sweep and comprehension of the true Church. 
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They might build as high, and dig as deep, and fence off as 
straitly, as they would; the great centre, which is God, the 
great circumference, which is man’s recognition of Him, did 
not change. The largest and mightiest organization the 
world has ever seen may say, “ There is but one Church, and 
I am that Church.” But the true Church rebukes her 
through an hundred babes and sucklings of smaller dimen- 
sions. Everywhere is divine comfort, divine duty, divine 
‘hope. Everywhere are men striving to honor the truth and 
to help their fellow-men. And the true mother of souls 
replies to her ambitious daughter, “ There is but one Church: 
it is enough for thee that thou art in it.” 

The true Church, then, is at once intra and extra-theologi- 
cal. Its true office is neither to intensify nor to eradicate the 
differences of human thought, action, and intention; but to 
maintain a primal and a final unity beyond them all, whose 
acknowledgment is the morality, and whose sway is the 
moralization, of the human race. 

The Ordinances of this Church necessarily take prece- 
dence of the separate prescriptions of sects and denomina- 
tions. In order that each of us may fill the sphere of bis 
task and labor, it is necesssary that he should limit his imme- 
diate interest to the matter in hand. Your zeal for this 
society or that, your co-operation in this scheme, your sup- 
.port of this representative or advocate, is an artifice of 
nature which for the time cuts you off from the generalities 
of philosophical thought or moral consideration. But when 
do you enter the sanctuary of religion? When are you 
actively and consciously in the Church? Not when you are 
occupied with A’s zealotism or B’s latitudinarianism. It is 
not while you are making an ingenious heaven and hell of 
your own, fenced with curious intellectual devices for exclud- 
ing this man, and imprisoning that. It is when you let all 
this drop, — your own sins and those of others, — and turn to 
a far-reaching fact, which these cannot darken; when the 
peace and power of this contemplation make you believe in 
the value of life, the dignity of conscience, and the efficiency 
of conviction; when the newly created worth and sacredness 
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in your own person make you aware of a similar worth and 
sacredness as ideally existing in the persons of others. 
Then, for the time being, you are in the Church; and so far as 
the efforts of your active life are regulated by the influence 
of those considerations, in so far you are acting and living in 
the Church. 

Hence we see why the mere discussion, adoption, and rejec- 
tion of opinions produces so little religious life, adds so little 
to the moral power of the race. The fact that such a one is 
wrong does not put you in the right. The narrowness of his 
creed does not widen your heart. The satisfaction that you 
take in contrasting the supposed justice of your views with 
the supposed insufficiency of his is not a religious one. If 
you, wish to be in the Church, you had better not try to put 
him out of it, since the first consequence of your true mem- 
bership will be your recognition of his. Nor will it do for 
you to seize upon certain points of opinion, miscalled articles 
of faith, and impose them either upon his recognition or upon 
his repudiation. In the religionary dogmatism of mankind, 
many things are assigned to the’ jurisdiction of faith which 
lie strictly within the province of opinion. All circumstances 
established by evidence must be matters of opinion. It 
is every man’s right and duty to weigh and decide these for 
himself. If he allow another man or set of men to decide 
them for him, he only adopts the opinions of others, in accord-, 
ance with a secondary opinion of his own. He will deal with 
this class of facts according to his intelligence and opportun- 
ity, for neither of which he is responsible. They have not in 
themselves power either to advance or retard the process of 
his redemption from the absolute dominion of nature, and the 
slavery of self. The power they have rests in their symbol- 
ical and sympathetic relation to religious truth; and this is an 
important, but not a primal power. But religious truths are 
truths of reflection and of consciousness. They have their 
slow development in the region of‘human society. All their 
steps prove to be necessary and sacred. Wisdom is justified 
of all her children, — of her babes as well as of her full-grown 
men. These truths elevate, enlarge, and enlighten opinion. 
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But they distance man’s power of conception and of expres- 
sion too far to be adequately embodied in any thing that he 
can utter or formulate. Their true embodiment will be found 
in the sincerity of zeal, the disinterestedness of effort, and 
the perseverance of hope and endeavor. Even these give 
the ideal truth a very imperfect illustration. 

The religious progress of the day proves to be more efli- 
ciently represented by the party dismissing traditional author- 
ity, than by. that retaining it. The advance of human 
intelligence in our time sees clearly that the conception of 
the divine lies entirely beyond the question of the so-called 
“ supernatural.” The divine is not historical, but intuitive; 
not demonstrated, but discovered. The unity and height of 
persuasion by which a man builds out of human materials a 
life of transcendent purity, piety, and power, is a divine fact. 
But it is a fact of moral efficiency and of personal inspiration. 
The literalness of the truth of conscience; the simplicity of 
the real values of life, and their surpassing delight; the 
power of the human to apprehend standards of excellence far 
beyond its experience, and to work after them; the capacity 
and dignity of the weak as well as of the strong,— these con- 
siderations .were united in the splendors of Christianity. 
They are beyond the resources of worship and the formulas 
of doctrine. A life of patient, useful Christian days is evi- 
dence that the individual believed them. To give them full 
expression and illustration was a task beyond his human 
powers, and one never appointed him. 

While the true progress of faith is from the temporary and 
special, towards the substantial and eternal, one thing is to be 
remembered ; viz., that the reality and exigency of this faith 
should leave us little time and energy to spare in attacking 
the limitations of others. If we would show what religion is, 
we must not waste too much of our power in showing what it 
is not. Nor must we overlook the appropriateness of symbols 
to truths that philosophy cannot formulate, nor language 
express. The ideal philosophy, the only one of the present 
day that will stand the test of time, acknowledges the sub- 
stantial justice of the modes of thought which created such 
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landmarks, while it removes the rubbish of their material 
interpretation and slavish enforcement. True religion, in the 
least cultured individual, brings that which is wiser and freer 
than these, the mere bandages and envelopes of experience. 
But, while there is religion in going beyond myths and sym- 
bols, to their meaning, we shall not necessarily find it in their 
mere intellectual disproof and dismissal, especially where this 
is imbittered by contempt and uncharity towards those who 
still hold them. Such contempt and uncharity do not lie 
within the scope of the true Church, either in its preceptive 
or in its receptive function. To reform institutions, we must 
first understand them. He who has never seized the delicate 
sense, the moral truth, and spiritual justice veiled in the 
hitherto popular theology, is not in a position to put any 
thing better in its place. Asa proof of this, we may assert, 
that, in the denomination which admits the most liberal con- 
struction of religious dogmas, those most distinguished by 
efficient zeal have usually made the whole circuit of the 
Christian faith, beginning at the literal and arriving at 
the spiritual interpretation. “ First that which is natural, 
and afterward that which is spiritual.” We have all a reli- 
gious as well as a physical childhood to pass through. Bap- 
tism comes before communion, and we must enter as infants 
where we hope to abide as men. 

In order that those who come after us shall inherit our pro- 
gress as well as our starting point, it becomes us to ask 
what the true attitude of faith should be, for them and for 
us. We need not fear to affirm, that it will be an attitude 
intent, humble, and receptive,—intent upon the ever-new 
revelation of what each day leaves little understood, recep- 
tive of its great lessons, humble before the magnitudes of 
duty and of possibility in which we fail, yet towards which is 
the only outlook of the soul, shrouded and prisoned else in 
the fallacies of self and of sense. This attitude will leave us 
little polemic bitterness towards others. Their shortcoming 
and ours will not seem so very different, when measured by 
the absolute standard which forms the culmination of our 
moral and religious thought. St. Paul’s “more excellent 
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way” of charity leads us towards this recognition of the 
Supreme which makes men brothers in weakness as well as in — 
strength, fellows in infirmity as well as in capacity. It is on 
this ground that the saint can sit down with the bandit, that 
the Saviour’s feet can be washed and anointed by the woman 
of sin. 

It is not erroneously charged upon the denomination to 
which we have referred, thai its work has hitherto been more 
critical than creative; that it has shown itself better trained 
in the outward gymnastic of argument than in the inward 
exercise of devotion. A new period is, however, dawning 
upon its responsibilities. While no human organization can 
hope to be free from human imperfection, it is not the less 
bound to deserve, in as great a measure as possible, the 
epithets of Liberal and of Christian. It is no part of our 
present purpose to attempt an exhaustive definition of these 
two terms, nor is it necessary or wise to record any such de- 
finition as adequate and final. The growth of culture and the 
accumulations of experience cast a changing light upon our 
mental obligations, and a creed which is liberal to-day may 
be narrow and intolerant to-morrow. The form, therefore, of 
what is liberal and Christian is continually undergoing modi- 
fications, whose growth is insensible, and whose culminations 
are sudden. But the spirit of what is liberal and Christian 
does not change. It was the same in the days of Jesus, of 
Paul, of Dante, of Luther, and in our own time. And as all 
forms and opinions have made a wide circuit since the begin- 
nings of Christianity, it will be safe to conclude that the spirit 
of the liberal Christian Church lies not so much in what we 
believe, as in the manner in which we believe it. Where 
faith is fervent, people are always much more absorbed in the 
substance of belief than concerned with its formulas. And 
where social culture is not retarded and perverted by politi- 
cal ends, the believing man seeks to extend to others the 
divine peace which he himself enjoys. If his neighbors are 
poor, he is beneficent; if they are malignant, he is mag- 
nanimous; if they are inordinate and luxurious, he is moder- 
ate. And, though he may have little familiarity with those 
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about him, he will in the end prove, like the leaven hid in the 
meal, to have exercised a subtile influence over them, to have 
wrought a noiseless metamorphosis. And this, though he may 
have been taught to believe that those who differ from him in 
the letter of their creed cannot share the benefits of his faith. 
His intellectual limitations may shut out those wide views of 
human fallibility which make all opinions secondary ; leaving 
zeal, service, and sincerity as the true tests of a man’s reli- 
giousness. His judgment may be compelled to condemn 
those who differ from him; but his heart will not repudiate 
them, and his concern for them will be constant and benevo- 
lent. 

It cannot be necessary for us in the present day to stand 
and.say that a man is not saved by the form of what he 
believes. The dominant religious sense of the community no 
longer sanctions the ‘transfer to the Divine of passions and 
modes of thought and of action which belong to humanity. 
It is more important for us to assert, that neither is a man 
saved by what he disbelieves. When you have unmade the 
intellectual foundation of a hundred creeds, you have made 
no Church for yourself. When your newer or nicer logic 
has overturned the fallacies of no matter what councils or 
canons, you have yet not given man a guide for faith or an 
example for life. If you try to do this, You will find that the 
ground of religious experience lies beyond the shortcomings 
of other men, and your own. No fault of yours need deprive 
you of the comfort of recognizing an eternal standard of per- 
fection which is always present for your study and endeavor; 
and no fault of theirs absolves you from the necessity of 
measuring your own thoughts and efforts by that standard. 
He who is religious believes in the efficiency of faith. He 
knows error to be as inevitable to himself as to others. But 
he knows that the results of faith are so much greater than 
the hindrances of error, that he seeks, in the culture of the 
one, the true and only remedy against the incursions of the 
other. | 

This two-fold recognition of the fallibility of human 
thought, and of the infallibility of moral instinct, will not allow 
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any party of men to assume a certain set of opinions, asserta- 
tory or negatory, and to insist that religious progress lies 
inevitably in the direction of those opinions. If such opinions 
are the best one can arrive at, and if he have stated and sup- 
ported them with all the power and honesty of his nature, he 
has done a creditable work, and has lent one individual’s 
assistance to the world’s progress. For this progress is for- 
warded only by genuine activity. It is the real movement of 
mind alone that stirs and stimulates the inert masses, led by 
sympathy, and insisting always that you should touch, if you 
would teach them. But, when you have rendered this serv- 
ice, it is not at all certain that the direction of your efforts 
was, singly and in itself, the true and ultimate direction of 
progress. In order to know this, you must know something 
more. The world’s progress is a very complex matter; and 
your settlement of its direction is at best but a subjective 
one, binding to yourself, but not incumbent on others. In 
fact, this attempt to enforce upon the community conclusions 
satisfactory to yourself, and this want of perception of the 
inevitable limits in the final virtue and justice of any one 
direction, is in our day the cause of much that is fantastic, and 
inconsistent with the harmonious evolution of society. 

Individual minds are much like the energized broomstick of 
Goethe’s fable, which, having been ordered to bring water 
to wash the floor, brings enough to drench the house and 
those in it. Many a student can give the watchword of action - 
to his energies; but only the master knows the word of recall. 
Many know how to begin: few know where to leave off. 

Two eminent Americans of the present day may exemplify 
for us these antithetical differences. One of these, Mr. Sum- 
ner, at the commencement of his humanitarian career, looked 
around him for an object, and was at fault. Like most young 
philanthropists, he began with a purely critical and negative 
mode of action; attacking the shortcomings of society in its 
military régime; upholding the ideal duties of peace and non- 
resistance ; and shivering more than one lance against the im- 


perfections of prison discipline. These works proved to have 
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little objective justification; but the honesty and energy, the 
moral and mental resources, made evident by them, soon won 
the sympathies of the public. Mr. Sumner was promoted 
from a fanciful to a substantial sphere of action, and in the 
death-grapple of his country with slavery did eminent serv- 
ice; filling up the imaginative sketch of his youth with 
years of solid achievement. Mr. Phillips, on the other hand, 
was sooner fortunate in finding a beast to bestride, and 
vaulted with one leap into the saddle of a great and practical 
reform. But, that reform once handsomely under way, he 
shows an indiscriminate love of the steeple-chase, which will 
bring him in contact with more than one windmill. He at- 
tacks vital and trivial questions with the same zeal and with: 
the same ability; is as eloquent in defence of a sophism as of 
a truth. The only lesson we wish at present to draw from his 
course is a practical one, — that of the limitations of direction 
necessary to social uses. The tool that undermines and re- 
moves a nuisance, in the undiscriminating continuance of its 
office, will make its mark upon institutions most useful and 
venerable. What we want here is the master wisdom, which 
with a new word imposes a new task and a new direction. 
This self-critical power is not often found in the man. To 
enforce it is one of the lessons of the Church. 

Sincere advocates of progress who rail at the intrinsic im- 
perfections of the visible Church, and exclaim at the largeness 
of the territory she still leaves unreclaimed, forget that the 
Church is, like the State, a representative institution. It is 
an ideal creation, that proves to be justified by a real neces- 
sity. Divine perfection is the object of its pursuit, never of 
its attainment. The eternal steadfastness of the object con- 
soles the perpetual deficiency in its accomplishment. But 
this is not a failure, since the effort towards the divine proves 
to be the real source of moral power in man; as the unsatis- 
fied effort of the earth towards the sun enters into the dynamic 
conditions of its real and legitimate movement. The doctrine 
of the Church represents the highest religious conscious- 
ness of man: its practice represents the average faith and 
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virtue of the masses., It were vain and absurd to ask, that 
either the one or the other of these should be conclusive and 
perfect. .This would be to shut the doors upon progress at 
once. Yet progress in the Church is a greater fact than 
progress out of it. Besides standing for the best attainable 
discipline and doctrine, the Church stands for the unattain- 
able glory, not to be spurned either in doctrine or in disci- 
pline, which offers its immortal prize for the study of the 
race. | 

The Church actual, in the sum of its representation, cannot 
go beyond the standpoint of its constituency. ' Nor can the 
Church ideal wholly impart the secret of its virtue to any one 
‘man, class, age, or period. So, what we commonly call the 
Church will necessarily represent the ignorance as well 
as the knowledge of mankind, —their superstition as well .as 
their illumination. This proves nothing against the validity 
of its office, which rests, not upon the perfection of its attain- 
ment, but upon that of its ultimate object. 

Of Greek art, Immanuel Kant says, “The age, as well as 
the people, in which the quick impulse to legalized sociality, 
through which a people forms a lasting commonwealth, had 
to struggle with the great difficulties surrounding the hard 
problem, how to combine freedom and equality with a con- 
straint more esteemed and obeyed through duty than 
through fear. Such an age and such a people were obliged 
first to discover the art of the reciprocal impartment of the 
ideas of the most cultured to the ruder portion of the com- 
munity ; the toning-down of the extension and refinement of 
the first to the natural simplicity and originality of the last. 
In this way only could they discover that medium between 
the higher culture and self-sufficing nature, which constitutes 
the true standard for taste, as a universal human sense.” 

This average of Greek art is also the average of Christian 
faith. The true mission of the Church in all ages is to find 
this common ground between the highest and the lowest 
moral culture, between the subtlest and the simplest spirit- 
uality. For religion is not a science, since its fundamental 
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truths neither ask nor admit exact demonstration. It is the 
Aisthetic of morals, made up of Art and of Nature, founded 
upon the evolutions of the Law; but reaching also to that im- 
penetrable secret of individual action and delight which tran- 
scends all the rules of the understanding and the reasons of 
experience. It is thus obligation and freedom, inherence in 
the body corporate, and transcendence in the soul individual. 
It is at once the largest and the loftiest efficiency of that sym- 
pathy, in virtue of which the advance and the rear-guard of 
the human army march to one music, and acknowledge one 
discipline. The most eminent natures only discern its rea- 
sons; but the most ordinary ones acknowledge its justifi- 
cation. 

The condition from which human society starts is one of 
universal antagonism, implied or overt. If human beings can 
be supposed to exist together at a period previous to the 
development of moral consciousness, they must exist either as 
declared foes and rivals in all personal objects, or in those 
forms of suppressed enmity which give us the relations of 
master and slave, in all their modifications and varieties. Of 
course, the existence of such a state of things in its entire- 
ness is a merely suppositious fact, unestablished, so far as 
we know, by historical observation. But the elements of this 
primitive barbarism are so held in solution in the constitution 
of the race, that their presence, under circumstances unfavor- 
able to civilization, is easily recognized. New societies ex- 
hibit these traits on a large scale: ill-trained individuals 
show the same phenomena in their singleness. American 
civilization — with all its wealth and luxury, with all its 
study and ambition — has in its phenomena much of this bar- 
barism. The universal “every one for himself;” the defec- 
tive perception of family and social obligation; the surly or 
humorous protest under which service is rendered, — these 
are conditions which antedate a true and thorough civilization. 
Carry this state of things a little further, and the child be- 
comes the enemy of the mother; the sick and infirm, of the 
robust and healthful. All who need help are the enemies of 
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those able to afford it. The want of a standard betrays peo- 
ple into the most disgusting arrogance and disheartening 
stupidity. Society will be nothing better than a mob, con- 
tinually bound over to keep the peace on grounds of personal 
convenience. 

To this state of things the Church presents the true an- 
tithesis and antidote. It begins by acknowledging a standard 
before which all men are imperfect, and by adopting an object 
to whose attainment all men are singly inadequate. It marks 
the perception of a common good far higher and more stable 
than any individual advantage can claim to be. The imper- 
fection of each now becomes an element of good and of 
pleasure. An esthetic commerce of gifts now rises up. 
The interchange of thought, the refutation of error, occupy 
the restless energy of the human mind. A way is found in 
which all can work together. This co-operation is built upon 
the sense of a transcendent unity in which the differences of 
thought converge, and of an efficient unity in which the dif- 
ferences of interest are reconciled. In this point of view, the 
Church must come before the State, since the Church alone 
makes the State possible. Self-government is a moral before 
it becomes a political feature. Unless the individual can 
check the absoluteness of his personal desires by some stand- 
ard of duty and self-restraint, his power to control, the ad- 
ministration of public affairs will be of little avail, either for 
the State or for himself. He who will not govern himself by 
reason will be governed by another through the medium of 
his own passions. And to teach this intimate and initial form 
of self-government, upon which all others rest, is the busi- 
ness of the Church. 

The means by which the Church proceeds to effect this are 
twofold. A part consists in defining and applying the moral 
law, in its critical aspect towards the passions of men. This 
does one-half of the work. Another instrumentality is a 
continual appeal to the highest esthetic sense of man, which 
points to the conservation of nature, and holds the stormy 
forces of individuality bound and united in the silken leash of 
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a high and ever-ascending delight. The application of the 
moral measure alone brings discouragement or self-glorifica- 
tion, according to the character of the person. Administered 
alone, it will be apt to run irtto a routine of observances and 
abstinences, at once mechanical and arbitrary. The world 
has seen this more than once. The religious dogmatism of 
the Pharisees, of the Romanists, and of the Puritans, were all 
alike formal and unspiritual. It is the addition of the element 
of pleasure, in its purest form, that gives the human soul its 
truly devout aspect. To receive so large a joy in proportion 
to so small a merit, and to enter upon an ever-increasing joy 
with an ever-easier performance, — this is so great a boon 
as to leave the soul dumb with gratitude before its unknown 
Benefactor. Its first attitude is one of passive recipiency ; 
its second, one of energetic impartment. For this joy can 
only be maintained by unceasing activity. And the medium 
of this activity is sympathy. 

In speaking of the representative function of the Church, 
we touched a theme whose roots lie deep in nature. So much 
in human life is representative, and the thing represented is 
often found in such wide separation of time and place from 
the symbol that stands for it, that all institutions, and even the 
common usages of society, often present us with an imme- 
diate falsehood, while still standing for a remote truth. The 
sceptics of institutions are those who, penetrating the mask 
of usage, and finding the unsanctioned features of the face 
beneath, do not look further, — persuaded that the truth is 
somewhere, and more zealous to encounter her than to 
unmask her counterfeit. To those who have a steadfast per- 
ception of the values of life, these deceptions mark only the 
poverty of the human resources already realized in the view 
of objects of transcendent scope and virtue. This poverty is 
rather a pathetic than an outrageous circumstance, and draws 
more largely on the compassion of the wise than on their vin- 
dictiveness. To fill up the measure of this lesser desert by 
greater sincerity and earnestness is the true task which the 
unavoidable shams of life impose. If the poor human heart 
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knows that there is a substantial good somewhere, do not up- 
braid it too severely for not knowing where it is. Many an 
- abode of luxury has not the true wealth of solvency; many 
a brilliant reputation is empty of true desert. Skill is mis- 
taken for art, tact for genius, facility for inspiration, intol- 
erance for virtue, superstition for piety. But the homage 
which the human heart renders is to the truth of these 
things, whose existence it does not doubt, although it may 
misplace them. 

As the different parts, so the sum of what is venerable in 
human character and effort is recognized to exist by the 
unanimous sense of the race. And, with our usage to a local 
habitation and a name, it is very natural that we should place 
it here or there, according to the differences of our tastes or 
circumstances. So with the Church, we should be glad to 
define its limits with a creed, and to shut up its power within 
an institution. This creed, this institution, represents for us 
an abiding fact, and our steadfast faith in it. But we forget 
that we bring the Church within the church walls when we 
come in, and take it out when we go out. And, wherever we 
go, we carry so much of the Church about with us. And so 
the Church exists only formally in its representation, but sub- 
stantially in the conscience and consciousness of mankind. 

Great Mother of souls; great unity which we try to include 
in our little lives, but which includes us in its grand eternity ! 
Rome, Geneva, England, and New England have tried to rep- 
resent thee, and have honored themselves in nothing so much 
as in this endeavor. Thou art,—2in this they are not mis- 
taken; .but thou art not within tlie limits in which they have 
striven to place thee, any more than the true Athens lies 
within the scene-painter’s presentment of streets and houses. 
Thou art otherwise. They contain not thee, but thou con- 
tainest them. All sincere faith lays hold upon thee: all true 
effort expresses thee. But that faith and that effort are hap- 
piest which admit the largest communion, the widest co-opera- 
tion. For in thy love and wisdom, in thy provision and in 
thine ordinance, nothing less than the whole human race is 
included. 
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Art. VI.— HEDGE’S REASON IN RELIGION. 


Reason in Religion. By Frepertc Henry Hever. “ Keine ver- 
trautere Gabe vermag der Mensch dem Menschen anzubieten als 
was er im Innersten des Gemiithes zu sich selbst geredet hat.” — 
Schleiermacher. Boston: Walker, Fuller, & Co. 


THE armor in which religion has been clad, the war-footing 
on which, for four years past, we have been forced to put our 
Christianity, seems to have revived the image of the Church 
militant in those aggressions upon superstition and sin which 
are made without carnal weapons. The cry now is for. organi- 
zation and drill. From our ecclesiastical generals comes the 
word of command to march in a body against the hosts of 
error. We are told we have ammunition of truth enough» 
and the only business now is to apply it to the wide regions 
of ignorance, and through all the moral wastes of battle. 
The recent convention has this import, — that it is a roll-call 
or reveille to muster the troops, and so momentous in this 
light as to be held by some almost as the sacred image that 
fell down from Jupiter, which it is profanity for any criticism 
to touch. It is even suggested, that the common belief, the 
average opinions in which clergy and laity can agree by a 
sort of compromise or verbal conformity, will suffice for all 
our operations. 

This spirit of union for philanthropic ends we hail and 
bless, and by all means in our power propose, not to hinder, 
-but help. We would only suggest the vital part in its suc- 
cess which the Christian teacher as well as the executive 
officer must play. A just word in a fresh statement carries 
further than any gun. That is a false antagonism by which 
doers and thinkers are set against one another. Who is it 
that does? ‘“ He prays who labors,” says the Latin proverb. 
But who labors? He that travels round, is conspicuous at 
public meetings, his voice heard in every stir of the public 
mind, his name printed in every issue of the press? Yes, if 
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it be a humane or patriotic errand on which he goes, to spread 
light and comfort, may he have speed of God. But not he 
alone, or most effectually, compasses the end. At the head of Vk 
all benevolence as well as knowledge stands the seer, of truth ik 
and good. The seer is always a sayer, and the sayer a doer, i 
provided the seeing and saying be real and sincere. It is as i 
true as ever, that, “where there is no vision, the people | 
perish ;” while the converse of the proposition holds equally, | 
that the visionary, as he is called, feeds them from what he - J 
beholds as with bread of life. Not only, as Goethe says, does ii 
action narrow: it also often lowers, lets policy and worldly 
ambition creep in, and tempts the performer to sacrifice his ‘ 
purity that he may carry his point. So, on the other hand, 
thought not only widens, but raises; and just in proportion 
as we are bent to further any busybody undertaking, and dis- 
tracted with its details, we need the calm surveyor to adjust 


our lines, and remind us of our drift. Besides, it is a quite q 
incorrect notion of truth to imagine it can be gathered like 
fruit, accumulated in a lump, borne about in a spiritual knap- 


sack, or divided like a loaf or any merchandise among all that 
may come fora share. Truth is a living thing, whose essence 
is caught only in our ever-fresh sight. Like the old manna, it 
spoils by lying on the ground. It cannot be laid up in store. i 
It will not keep in our cellar. It is a spirit that floats, the 
bride of ihe soul, before our watch. If the soul slumber, it 
is gone. The quiet and lowly student that waits and looks 
patiently out of the windows of the morning, that he may 
catch new glimpses to quicken and gladden all the workers’ 
hearts and hands below, discharges an office which no other 
surpasses in the common concern. He is a doer too, if doing 
is stillest but most intense activity of heart and brain. What 
was the doing of Jesus himself? Less in the works he did 
with his hands, gracious as they were, than in the words he 
spoke, — from what vital and matchless intercourse with God, 
for the condition of utterances which lose nought by transla- 
tion into all tongues, and whose significance thousands of 
years and changes of custom cannot exhaust! 
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For the observer of spiritual objects, then, as well as for the 
enactor of principles, we may be allowed to put in a plea, and 
to maintain that the man in the observatory, no less than he 
in the field, has his lawful post. In an exigency, he may rush 
down from his instruments to the fray, like the noble, lamented 
Mitchell to the right side, or the otherwise deplored Maury to 
the wrong one. But, spite of strife and death, the telescope 
must be tended, and the celestial discoveries announced. Nay, 

on vision, seeing the thing as it is, the most practical utilities 
" first of all and immediately depend. The geologist must 
decide the actual or improvable properties of the soil, or the 
localities and leads of mineral treasure, ere the farmer or pro- 
spector can arrive at his utmost thrift. He finds in this State 
of Massachusetts, for instance, a bed of emery, and straight- 
way the importation of the costly material shall be stopped by 
the native supply. We know that, in war itself, the bloody 
engagement is not half the hinge on which the decision turns. 
Grant and Sherman, we say, have fought for us. Very little, 
if any, gross fighting have they personally done. By their 
thought and strategy they have pre-arranged and foreseen 
conflict and victory. The struggle of hundreds of thousands 
of combatants has been determined in their brain. In that 
wonderful invisible theatre was rehearsed what afterwards 
befell. There Vicksburg was reduced, and Richmond be- 
sieged, long before the beleaguering troops arrived at the 
trenches, or the sorely pressed foe held out the white capitu- 
lating flag. There the old western base was left, commu- 
nications cut, the long hundreds of miles in imagination 
traversed, the Atlantic shore felt as a rest, and every artery 
of hostile supply severed for the rebellion to bleed to death, 
ere at the drum-tap the veteran soldiers, now covered with 
their commander in a common glory, took with their waving 
banners one eastward step. Organization is needful; the or. 
ganific, self-organizing power, indispensable. 

These illustrations are adduced, to show not only the law- 
fulness, but lofty height, of the religious student’s function. 
We require his help to restore and regenerate the creeds and 
forms which will else sink into sectarian tyranny, and the 
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mere mechanics of worship. Complaint is made of a want of 
interest in ordinances, as those of Baptism and the Supper ; 
and they are urged upon us as having intrinsic virtue and 
obligation. But what is it to trust to their material quality 
but a sort of idolatry? They are falsified, and for every 
good purpose destroyed, when made for young or old the 
foundation of the convictions which it is their only use to 
express, and which they can express only so far as they are 
instantly and ever anew enlivened by their administration. 
A ritual can serve the soul, not as a faucet turned by a priest’s Hi 
hand, but only as it is made natural by the feeling of the mo- r 
ment, flexible to the want of every new occasion, and held in 
solution by the pious sentiment of the breast. The spirit of 
Christ, which is the spirit of God, must precede and pervade 
all services and exercises to preserve in them either enliven- 
ing efficacy or a genuine sanctity. Let us thank God, that, 
amid divisions of the land, through the tumult and turmoil of 
civil war, and among all disputes with foreign nations, while 
every maxim of domestic rule, military procedure, and inter- 
national lability and law, has been called in question, one 
sacred image — North and South, East and West, from America 
to Europe, betwixt rival denominations, and on every civilized 
shore — has remained unhurt in the reverence and love of 
men. The robe of the Crucified was, indeed, rent for chance 
distribution at the casting of the soldiers’ lots; but how busy 
the generations of all tribes and kindreds have been to weave 
its cruelly parted fragments again together! The Saviour’s 
body was torn; but how well the wounds have been knit and 
healed in the tender care all time has had of them! The 
spirit of the Lord is not only one, but all-uniting. 

It is the peculiar prerogative of religious scholarship to 
pass upon all that is documentary in the evidence, or personal 
in the authority held by Christianity in its embrace. What- 
ever is external must submit to its decree. It seeks a ground 
so broad as to comprehend even the claim of the individual 
Jesus to our faith and obedience. We must either follow him 
blindly, or see why we follow him, and to what end; and the 
assumption, prior to all intellectual judgment, of a lordship 
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for him which is not only leadership but deity, surrenders the 
very influence it would seem to maintain. Only when we are 
persuaded of its rightfulness does any sway become mighty, 
as our consent is necessarily co-ordinate with all mental con- 
trol. 

We need not say, therefore, with what pleasure we greet 
any new attempt, such as we consider the present volume to 
be, to establish in reason the title to our continued honor of 
the religion we profess. Dr. Hedge’s “ Reason in Religion” 
is a rich supply to our ideal want. Never was a book whose 
title was better justified by its contents. Of reason and reli- 
gion in equal proportions, and harmonious relations, it is com- 
pact. All the great questions of theology are treated in it 
with a grasp of intellect, wisdom of judgment, soundness of 
moral sense, thoroughness of learning, and clearness from 
sectarian prejudice, which we know not in what volume 
besides, of recent publication, on the same themes, to find so 
well combined. We are alike struck with the grandeur of 
the topics and the greatness of their handling. God, in his 
hiding and showing of himself, his sovereignty and mercy, 
the virtue of prayer, the mystery of evil and of the chief and 
special evil of iniquity, the fear of death and hope of immor- 
tality, the common cause of reason and faith, the personality 
of Christ, miracles, the spirit’s revelation and the letter con- 
taining it, atonement, salvation, predestination, judgment, the 
Greek and Jewish types, and the moral ideal, — all these, 
preceded by two profound discussions of “ Being and See- 
ing,” and the “ Natural and Supernatural,” are the fundament- 
al matters which in these pages reward the attention they 
task. The reader, with this author, must fain be a thinker. 
Yet needless obscurity there is none. The depths of every 
particular subject are unveiled as far as lucid conceptions and 
the sunlight of thought can reach. Metaphysics, which have 
been called a refuge for second-rate minds, are here at once 
clear of mist and free from barren ingenuity. The philo- 
sophy of Dr. Hedge is no finer in its leafing, than sweet and 
abundant in its fruit. This fig-tree will disappoint no hungry 
traveller by whom it is sought for nourishment or shade. 
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Might we venture to characterize the genius, of which this 
production is full, we should call it that of the scholar. All 
the mental faculties, in exquisite refinement of perfect train- 
ing, are here. But the understanding, art, fancy, imagina- 
tion, analytic and still more synthetic ability, are applied 
to no new problems. They rather grapple with those that 
have long engaged the attention of mankind. Dr. Hedge 
feels the breath of God in all History. He owns his pre- 
sence in the Church. He is a critic, but a constructor more. 
If he does not inspire, he informs. He is affirmative, 
and never in the least a denying spirit. In his composition 
is no touch of that diabolic temper so common, but only 
divine magnanimity. This Unitarian chief in theology is of 
an undenominational soul. Trinitarian, Universalist, and 
Roman Catholic will nowhere than from his pen find justice 
more exact, or appreciation more generous, of the providen- 
tial meaning of their various movements, and the dogmas or 
rites for which they stand. Indeed all the schools and parties 
of the past, in this Rhadamanthine hall, have their several 
merits or faults adjudged with an impartiality as conscien- 
tious as if living figures, and not shadows of things that have 
been, were in presence of the court. The rare learning, 
which is not only of facts, but thoughts and systems of the 
universe, runs through our writer’s periods, it were hard to 
say whether, in its vast tide, with more might or ease. The 
significance of what has been, in action or speculation, is ever 
in his view. He surveys with reverence both the intellectual 
and circumstantial annals of the race, in which, united, he 
seeks to penetrate the benignant design. This course of 
things we live in, to the superficial eye so aimless, is to his 
gaze stamped with Almighty purpose in every part; and he 
would as soon fancy the Atlantic or Alps an accident, as the 
floods of passion or upheavals of opinion that have furrowed 
and moulded the moral sphere. Augustine and Athanasius, 


Plato and Moses, Christ and Paul, represent to him activities © 


as authentic, and of more consequence, than the processes 


of water or fire that have determined the circulation or 
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shaped the vertebral column of the globe. If it be the 
naturalist’s province to inform us how glaciers and earth- 
quakes have ridged and rounded the planet, it is this 
spiritualist’s function to account for the present condition of 
the human mind by the working of supernatural ‘forces and 
laws; and a better authority or more satisfactory guide, in 
this line of investigation, our land or age does not present. 

The style answers in gravity to the work. It does not 
flame or flow. It is built. But with architecture how splen- 
did, foundations how solid, beams and rafters how trusty, and 
rooms how ample, the edifice ascends! Though seldom 
impassioned, a tender heart throbs through these transparent 
lines. As the softest grass is found on the mountain-side, 
peaks of not infrequent sublimity are neighbored by succu- 
lent growth of sentiment in these better creations. But the 
main impression is — plenty of space, unbounded hospitality 
in the structure, which our master-workman occupies while 
he rears. We can get into no small place in this house. His 
folding-doors swing open to entertain the largest company. 
At an extension-table his guests sit, and there are always 
chairs for more. “And yet there is room” should be his 
motto, expressive of the feeling we have as we contemplate 
whatever is unconfined, like the starry heavens, and conclude 
there will be no lack of accommodation for the myriads of 
souls we hope will survive. 

We speak of the positive traits in our author, more than 
the negative, which we should not care to define, even if 
they did not fade away before the lustre of his actual claims. 
Of the two elements of momentum, doubtless he has less 
velocity than weight. His blood is temperate, and seldom 
on fire. In his coolly classic pulse is no fever. Of exag- 
geration or wilful eloquence no particle can we detect, of 
affectation or pretension not a jot. When the popular ora- 
tor’s glow is over and his sweat wiped off, we have to abate 
the rage into which, as we say, he has worked himself up. 
The statements of Dr. Hedge expose themselves to no such 
deductions. There is a voice in them always of nature and 
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truth. A singular sincerity of intellectual conscience denotes 
his positions. He would be ashamed of over-emphasis or 
empty logic asa sin. It was once said of a senseless talker, 
that he was as hollow asa quill. In this discourser of ours, 
there is hardly husk or rind enough to hold the meat and 
kernel. We never have to take him with a grain of salt. 
The true savor is in the dish already, and has not to be 
added. If his style is no river, it is because it is too broad 
to rush. If he does not kindle, he sustains. Failing to 
excite, he gives us the peace better than any stir. “Yet one, 
that can distinguish enthusiasm from gesticulation and rhetor- 
ical trick, will discover no defect of healthy warmth in his 
manner, which any throb of weak fanaticism appears never 
for a moment to have disturbed. By nature and culture our 
author is equally possessed of the spirit, and self-possessed. 
A Webster-like poise is in this churchman, though the states- 
man’s was in a lower realm. The antinomies of fact and 
principle, ideas and institutions, business and the inner life, 
history and prophecy, earth and heaven, are steadily and 
uniformly reconciled in his musing mind. 

We must praise this twofold power, this honest and con- 
sistent duplicity. The coinage of truth is doubly stamped on 
its diverse sides. If one face bear fresh emblems of ever- 
living things, the other is inscribed with an old establishment 
and a date. On the issue from our author’s precious mint we 
read intuition and tradition too. He is not less ready to receive 
what any one may bring from the mount of vision because 
he himself stands in the pulpit of instruction. He vindicates 
the function of teacher as well as seer. But no private 
whims can expect to pass for insights with this judge, who 
prefers a good outsight to a spurious apocalypse. Our cant 
term, of genius, he will restrict from the wide assumption or 
application it may have in the reckoning of the juvenile mind. 
With him all fancies of pretended originality fade before the 
“ Reason in Religion” of which he is the unsurpassed advo- 
cate. The title has in it something subtile, as though point- 
ing to that immense reality of being which no reason in us 
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fathoms or includes, but we can only bend to in awe, as we 
seek it with love. If he sometimes seems to speak of special 
dispensations, of Christianity itself as intervening or inter-. 
polated in the universal order, rather than unfolding in it, 
and no more distinct from it than a blossom from the stem on 
which it is held, we attribute this to the lowly wonder with 
which, even in him, intellect is ever chastened and subdued. 
Amazement transcends science. Far as our perception may 
reach, it will never sound to the bottom our own constitution, 
far less the constitution of things. 

We refer our readers to the book itself for vindication of 
what thus in general we have said. But some extracts we 


must fain make. From the “Cause of Reason the Cause of 
Faith,” we take a passage : — 


*‘ Rationalism is regarded as in principle unbelief, in practice sacri- 
lege. This abuse of the term, and consequent disgust to the thing, is 
partly due to the old association of the word with a class of theolo- 
gians now extinct, and whose methods and conclusions rational criti- 
cism itself disavows. But the misapplication of a principle does not 
invalidate the principle itself, nor ought the mistakes of a Paulus or a 
Strauss to discourage the application of reason to religion. Ration- 
alism means that, and nothing more. Reason may err in some of its 
conclusions ; but reason is none the less the supreme arbiter in theol- 
ogy. Its errors can be consistently refuted by Protestants, only on 
rationalistic grounds. Only the Romanist can with consistency speak 
of rationalism in the way of reproach. ‘Protestantism assumes the 
application of reason to religion as the basis of its ecclesiastical life. 
Whoever calls that principle in question, whoever finds or intends 
reproach in the word Rationalism, abandons the Protestant ground, 
and confesses himself in spirit and temper a Romanist. Whoever 
allows that principle at all, and allows it in himself, must allow it in 
others, and allow it without stint, while even rejecting the conclu- 


‘sions of those who adopt it. Reason or Rome, —there is no middle 
ground.” 


From the essay on “ Miracles: ” — 


“There may be errors respecting the nature of the light, and false 
theories there may be concerning its source; but what of that? As- 
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tronomy may be mistaken in some of its calculations: is the sun, on 
that account, less glorious or less dear? I need no astronomy to tell 
me what a blessing it is. And suppose we have not, in these biogra- 
phies, unmixed historical truth ; that some errors and misstatements 
have crept into the records,—is the character of Christ, on that 
account, less noble, or his word less divine? The question is not 
whether Jesus said precisely this, or did precisely that, in each par- 
ticular case; but whether Christianity, on the whole, is divine, — 
whether this light, which for so many ages has irradiated the world, 
and given us such guidance as we have had in spiritual things, is 
God’s truth, —a ray of heaven conducting to endless day, or a meteor 
born of the night, and misleading the blind. And this is not a ques- 
tion of logic, but a question of experience, which every soul must 
answer for itself. Christianity is not a matter of records and parch- 
ments, but a light and a life: which, if a man has it not, no logic 
can reason into him ; and which, if a man has it, no logic can reason 
out of him. Nay, if you could prove that this record which we have 
of the sayings and doings of Jesus is a fable and a myth, even then 
you would not have destroyed Christianity. In that case, I should 
say, Whether fable or fact, the mind that could conceive and give to 
the world such a portrait as that of the Christ, is itself the Christ. 
The product of that mind would still be the wisdom and the power of 
God. Suppose you could prove that no such person as Michael 
Angelo ever existed; that the name is not historic, but mythic; the 
tradition we have of him a fable, —the Church of St. Peter’s would 
still be the wonder of the world, and the mind that planned it a mas- 
ter mind. However we may speculate concerning its origin, the 
Christian Church, — that stupendous fabric of which St. Peter’s is a 
feeble type, that august temple in which so many ages have knelt 
and prayed, — stands, and will stand, in spite of criticism. Christi- 
anity is: it is a fixed fact, —a part of the round world. And when 
I consider what it is, and what it has been; how many millions of 
believing souls have found peace in its doctrine, and freedom in its 
spirit; to how many it has been their guide in life, and their stay in 
death ; and how it has changed the face of the world, —it seems to 
me a small thing, in view of all this power and glory, to quarrel 
about the record, and fight against miracles, with this miracle of all 
time starigg us in the face.” 


From the “ Revelation of the Spirit :’’ — 
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‘Pray for the Spirit; for who in this world can do without it, — 
without its impulse, without its leaven, without its restraining and 
sustaining power? It has been affirmed that civilization and the 
progress of society are wholly and purely an intellectual product. 
To assert this is to forget the gift of God, and what it is that keeps 
the human heart from dying out, and all the powers from perishing 
through utter corruption. It is not our laws and our courts, not 
well-balanced constitutions and social devices, not science and steam 
and electro-magnetism, — not these alone that have brought us thus 
far, and made this world what it is; but beneath all these, and above 
them all, a divine impulse, never wanting to the race of men; 4 
divine Spirit for ever haunting them with those two radical and uni- 
versal ideas, —truth and duty, without whose penetrating and creat- 
ive power not one stone would ever have been laid upon another of all 
our cities, no tree ever felled, no human implement fashioned for its 
work. And, if God should now withdraw his Spirit, this proud civil- 
ization, with its gorgeous palaces and solemn temples; this shining 
and sounding culture, with its traffic and its arts, its stately conven- 
tions, and fair humanities, — would tumble and dissolve; the wild 
beasts that are caged in these human frames, now awed and tamed by 
the presence of that Spirit, would creep forth, and rend, and devour ; 
and the civilized earth revert to chaos and night.” 


From “ The Spirit in the Letter :” — 


** The letter killeth in sacraments and rites, where rigid convention- 
alism precludes spontaneity, or where a low utility assumes to be the 
measure of sanctities, or where the symbol becomes a fetish; or 
where the ordinance is viewed as compulsory observance, instead of 
a free communication or free-will offering. Why sprinkle water on a 
baby’s forehead in any other name, utility asks, than that of personal 
cleanliness, ——in any other way than that of physical ablution ? 
Why, indeed, if those sprinkled drops are all that baptism means to 
you? If you see in baptism nothing but ritual water, it is a dead 
and deadening formality. But fill your mind with the awful truth, 
that the infant, born this day into this phenomenal and vanishing 
world, as one of its phenomena and passages, rising like a bubble on 
the great world-stream to fill a place among the shows of time, and 
to act a part in its processes, is also a child and heir of eternity, 
and is born, at one and the same moment with its time-birth, into a 
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world of spirits that is real and eternal, a family of God, transcending 
the home-circle, and yet including it; a kingdom of God, transcend- 
ing and including civil society ; a universe of God, transcending and 
including the mundane sphere, and connecting this breathing crea- 
ture of to-day, this palpitating human animal, with the farthest star 
that looks down on its cradle, with the Church of the first-born in the 
infancy of time and the Church of the last-born in time’s complete- 
‘ness, and with God, the Judge of all, and the Mediator of his love, 
and which knows the life just cast on this shore, and claims it as its 
own, and yearns toward it out of all its heavens ;— consider this, and 
you will see that some open and solemn recognition of this fact is no 
vain ceremony, but a just and becoming acknowledgment of the im- 
age of God bound up in that form, of the immortal destiny bound up 
in that life. And if water, the most universal of tangible creations, 
and therefore fit type of universality, is the given and accepted sym- 
bol of all this in your sphere and time, then should the water be 
sacred in your eyes that bathes a baby’s forehead in the rite of bap- 
tism, administered in the name of the Father, the head of this spirit- 
ual All; the Son, the connecting link between him and it; the Spirit, 
its universal bond. And then is infant baptism not the mere dash of 
water on the brow: it is the solemn recognition of a new advent, the 
‘auspicious presentation of the new-comer to the general and august 
assembly of his spiritual home.” 


So let this new piece or continuation both of the letter and 
spirit of our faith, which contains many like these cited speci- 
mens, go forth with our blessing on the way of its own bene- 
diction. It cannot fail to shed light on the darkness, still so 
thick in the world, of fear and doubt and death: for it is a 
luminous body; no accidental reflector of chance rays, as are 
many books, like mirrors fetched swinging through the streets, 
but having light in itself. May the true and ripe scholar, 
the bright lines of whose long study it shows, have the 
reward of labor he will most prize,—to clear from cloud the 
path of duty and destiny for his fellow-men ! 


yi 


Thoreau. 


Art. VII. — THOREAU. 


1. A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers; 2. Walden ; or, 
Life in the Woods; 3. Excursions in Field and Forest; 4. The 
Maine Woods ; 5. Cape Cod. By Henry D. Tuoreav. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Co. 


Upon the tablet which friendship and delicate appreciation 
have raised to exhibit their record of Thoreau’s genius, there 
is still space where a classmate’s pen may leave some slight 
impressions, without claiming either advantage or authority 
to do so beyond a late but ever-deepening regard. This bids 
the thoughts return and drop themselves for holding-ground 
into some recollections of his collegiate career. 

He would smile to overhear that word applied to the 
reserve and unaptness of his college life. He was not sig- 
nalized by a plentiful distribution of the parts and honors 
which fall to the successful student. The writer remembers: 
that a speech which was made at a highly inflammatory meet- 
ing in Dr. Beck’s recitation room, during the Christopher 
Dunkin Rebellion, claimed, in allusion to Dunkin’s arbitrary 
marking, that “our offence was rank.” It certainly was not 
Thoreau’s offence; and many of the rest of us shared, in this 
respect, his blamelessness. “We could sympathize with his 
tranquil indifference to college honors, but we did not suspect 
the fine genius that was developing under that impassive 
demeanor. Of his private tastes there is little of conse- 
quence to recall, excepting that he was devoted to the old 
English literature, and had a good many volumes of the poetry 
from Gower and Chaucer down through the era of Elizabeth. 
In this mine he worked with a quiet enthusiasm, diverting to 
it hours that should have sparkled with emulation in the 
divisions where other genius stood that never lived, like his, 
to ripen. For this was the class of C. 8. Wheeler, of Hil- 
dreth, Hayward, Eustis; scholars and poets all, to whom the 
sky stretched a too eager diploma. 
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We owe to those studies not named in the programme, the 
commencement of a quaint and simple style, and a flavor of 

old thinking, which appears through all the works of Thoreau. 

His earliest masters were thus the least artificial of the minds 

which have drawn from the well of undefiled English. And 

the phrase “ mother-tongue” was cherished by him, and 

gained his early homage. He did not care for the modern 

languages ; nor was he ever seriously attracted, by the litera- 

ture which they express, to lay aside his English worthies. 

His mind was in native harmony with them, and it sometimes 
produces modern speculation in sentences and fragments of 
speech and turns of phrase that make you wonder if old Sir 
Thomas Brown, or Owen Feltham, or Norris, were lodging 
for awhile with him in their progress upon some transmigrat- 
ing tour. We wonder if he alludes to the University when 
he says that he has heard of “a Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” Heard of it, but not personally ac- 
quainted with it. For, though he was careful not to miss a 
recitation, it is plain that he was not present at it, but was 
already like the man he mentions, who, “in some spring of 
his life, saunters abroad into the Great Fields of thought, 
goes to grass like a horse, and leaves all his harness behind in 
the stable. I would say to the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, sometimes,—Go to grass.” So many 
of us said most fervently, but not because we had attached 
ourselves to his shyness in order to saunter with him into the 
Great Fields of thought, where “a man’s ignorance sometimes 
is not only useful, but beautiful.” 

But he passed for nothing, it is suspected, with most of us; 
for he was cold and unimpressible. The touch of his hand 
was moist and indifferent, as if he had taken up something 
when he saw your hand coming, and caught your grasp upon 
it. How the prominent, gray-blue eyes seemed to rove down 
the path, just in advance of his feet, as his grave Indian stride 
carried him down to University Hall! This down-looking 
habit was Chaucer’s also, who walked as if a great deal of 
surmising went on between the earth and him. 
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Thoreau. 


« And on the ground, which is my mother’s gate, 
I knocké with my staff early and late, 
And say to her, ‘ Levé mother, let me in.’ ” 


But Chaucer’s heart sent brisk blood to and fro beneath that 
modest look, and his poetry is more teeming with the nature 
of men and women than with that of the air and earth. 
Thoreau was nourished by its simplicity, but not fanned by 
its passion. He was colder, but more resolute, and would 
have gone to prison and starvation for the sake of his opinions, 
where Chaucer weakly compromised to preserve freedom and 
comfort. The vivid human life in the Elizabethan writers did 
not wake a corresponding genius in Thoreau: he seemed to 
be feeding only upon their raciness and Saxon vigor, upon 
the clearly phrased and unaffected sentiment. The rest of 
the leaf never bore the marks of any hunger. 

He did not care for people; his classmates seemed very 
remote. This reverie hung always about him, and not so 
loosely as the odd garments which the pious household care 
furnished. Thought had not yet awakened his countenance; 
it was serene, but rather dull, rather plodding. The lips 
were not yet firm; there was almost a look of smug satisfac- 
tion lurking round their corners. It is plain now that he was 
preparing to hold his future views with great setness, and 
personal appreciation of their importance. The nose was 
prominent, but its curve fell forward without firmness over 
the upper lip; and we remember him as looking very much 
like some Egyptian sculptures of faces, large-featured, but 
brooding, immobile, fixed in a mystic egotism. Yet his eyes 
were sometimes searching, as if he had dropped, or expected 
to find, something. It was the look of Nature’s own child 
learning to detect her wayside secrets; and those eyes have 
stocked his books with subtile traits of animate and inanimate 
creation which had escaped less patient observers. For he 
saw more upon the ground than anybody suspected to be there. 
His eyes slipped into every tuft of meadow or beach grass, 
and went winding in and out of the thickest undergrowth, 
like some slim, silent, cunning animal. They were amphib- 
ious besides, and slid under fishes’ eggs and into their nests 
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at the pond’s bottom, to rifle all their contents. Mr. Emerson 
has noticed, that Thoreau could always find an Indian arrow- 
head in places that had been ploughed over and ransacked 
for years. “ There is one,” he would say, kicking it up with 
his foot. In fact, his eyes seldom left the ground, even in his 
most earnest conversation with you, if you can call earnest a 
tone and manner that was very confident, as of an opinion 
that had formed from granitic sediment, but also very level 
and unflushed with feeling. The Sphinx might have become 
passionate and exalted as soon. 

In later years his chin and mouth grew firmer as his reso- 
lute and audacious opinions developed, the curves of the 
lips lost their flabbiness, the eyes twinkled with the latent 
humor of his criticisms of society. Still the countenance 
was unruffled: it seemed to lie deep, like a mountain tarn, 
with cool, still nature all around. There was nota line upon 
it expressive of ambition or discontent: the affectional emo- 
tions had never fretted at it. He went about, like a priest of 
Buddha who expects to arrive soon at the summit of a life 
of contemplation, where the divine absorbs the‘human. All 
his intellectual activity was of the spontaneous, open-air kind, 
which keeps the forehead smooth. His thoughts grew with 
all the rest of nature, and passively took their chance of 
summer and winter, pause and germination: no more forced 
than pine-cones; fragrant, but not perfumed, owing nothing 
to special efforts of art. His extremest and most grotesque 
opinion had never been under glass. It all grew like the 
bolls on forest-trees, and the deviations from stem-like or 
sweeping forms. No man was ever such a placid thinker. It 
was because his thinking was observation isolated from all the 
temptations of society, from the artificial exigencies of litera- 
ture, from the conventional sequence. Its truthfulness was not 
logically attained, but insensibly imbibed, during wood-chop- 
ping, fishing, and scenting through the woods and fields. So 
that the smoothness and plumpness of a child were spread 
over his deepest places. 

His simple life, so free from the vexations that belong to 
the most ordinary provision for the day, and from the wear 
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and tear of habits helped his countenance to preserve this 
complacency. He had instincts, but no habits ; and they wore 
him no more than they do the beaver and the blue-jay. 
Among them we include his rare intuitive sensibility for 
moral truth and for the fitness of things. For, although he 
lived so closely to the ground, he could still say, “ My desire 
for knowledge is intermittent; but my desire to bathe my 
head in atmospheres unknown to my feet is perennial and 
constant. The highest that we can attain to it is not knowl- 
edge, but sympathy with intelligence.” But this intuition 
came up, like grass in spring, with no effort that is traceable, 
or that registers itself anywhere except in the things grown. 
You would look in vain for the age of his thoughts upon his 
face. 

Now, it is no wonder that he kept himself aloof from us in 
college ; for he was already living on some Walden Pond, 
where he had run up a temporary shanty m the depths of his 
reserve. He built it better afterwards, but no nearer to men. 
Did anybody ever tempt him down to Snow’s, with the offer 
of an unlimited molluscous entertainment? The naturalist 
was not yet enough awakened to lead him to ruin a midnight 
stomach for the sake of the constitution of an oyster. Who 
ever saw him sailing out of Willard’s long entry upon that airy 
smack which students not intended for the pulpit launched 
from port-wine sangarees? We are confident that he never 
discovered the vack-parlor aperture through which our finite 
thirst communicated with its spiritual source. So that his 
observing faculty must, after all, be charged with limitations. 
We say, our thirst, but would not be understood to include 
those who were destined for the ministry, as no clergyman in 
the embryonic state was ever known to visit Willard’s. But 
Thoreau was always indisposed to call at the ordinary 
places for his spiritual refreshment; and he went farther 
than most persons when apparently he did not go so far. 
He soon discovered that all sectarian and denominational 
styles of thinking had their Willard within economical dis- 
tauce; but the respective taps did not suit his country 
palate. He was in his cups when he was out of doors, where 
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his lips fastened to the far horizon, and he tossed off the whole 
costly vintage that mantled in the great circumference. 

But he had no animal spirits for our sport or mischief. 
We cannot recollect what became of him during the scenes of 
the Dunkin Rebellion. He must have slipped off into some 
“cool retreat or mossy cell.” We are half inclined to sup- 
pose that the tumult startled him into some metamorphose, 
that corresponded to a yearning in him of some natural kind, 
whereby he secured a temporary evasion till peace was 
restored. He may also, in this interim of qualified humanity, 
have established an understanding with the mute cunning of 
nature, which appeared afterwards in his surprising recogni- 
tion of the ways of squirrels, birds, and fishes. It is certainly 
quite as possible that man should take off his mind, and drop 
into the medium of animal intelligence, as that Swedenborg, 
Dr. Channing, and other spirits of just men made perfect, 
should strip off the senses and conditions of their sphere, to 
come dabbling about in the atmosphere of earth among men’s 
thoughts. However this may be, Thoreau disappeared while 
our young absurdity held its orgies, stripping shutters from 
the lower windows of the buildings, dismantling recitation 
rooms, greeting tutors and professors with a frenzied and 
groundless indignation which we symbolized by kindling 
the spoils of sacked premises upon the steps. It probably 
occurred to him that fools might rush in where angels were 
not in the habit of going. We recollect that he declined to 
accompany several fools of this description, who rushed late, 
all in a fine condition of contempt, with Corybantic gestures, 
into morning prayers, —a college exercise which we are con- 
fident was never attended by the angels. 

It is true he says, “ Give me for my friends and neighbors 
wild men, not tame ones;” and a little after, in the same 
essay, “I rejoice that horses and steers have to be broken 
before they can be made the slaves of men, and that men 
themselves have some wild oats still left to sow before they 
become submissive members of society.” But, in fact, there 
is nothing so conventional as the mischief of a boy who is 
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“special repairs,” and not yet large enough to include in 
such a bill his own disposition to “ haze” his comrades and 
to have his fits of anarchy. Rebellion is “ but a faint symbol 
of the awful ferity with which good men and lovers meet.” 
There was no conceit of superior tendencies and exclusive 
tastes which prevented him from coming into closer contact 
with individuals. But it was not shyness alone which re- 
strained him, nor the reticence of an extremely modest tem- 
perament. For he was complacent; his reserve was always 
satisfactory to himself. Something in his still latent and 
brooding genius was sufficiently attractive to make his wit 
“ home-keeping ;” and it very early occurred to him, that he 
should not better his fortunes by familiarity with other minds. 
This complacency, which lay quite deep over his youthful 
features, was the key to that defect of sympathy which led to 
defects of expression, and to unbalanced statements of his 
thought. It had all the effect of the seclusion that some men 
inflict upon themselves, when from conceit or disappointment 
they restrict the compass of their life to islands in the great 
expanse, and become reduced at last, after nibbling every 
thing within the reach of their tether, to simple rumination, 
and incessant returns of the same cud to the tongue. This, 
and not listlessness, nor indolence, nor absolute incapacity for 
any professional pursuit, led him to the banks of Walden 
Pond, where his cottage, sheltering a self-reliant and homely 
life, seemed like something secreted by a quite natural and 
inevitable constitution. You might as well quarrel with the 
self-sufficiency of a perfect day of Nature, which makes no 
effort to conciliate, as with this primitive disposition of his. 
The critic need not feel bound to call it a vice of temper be- 
cause it nourished faults. He should, on the contrary, accept 
it as he sees that it secured the rare and positive charac- 
teristics which make Thoreau’s books so full of new life, of 
charms unborrowed from the resources of society, of sug- 
gestions lent by the invisible beauty to a temperate and 
cleanly soul. A greater deference to his neighborhood would 
have impaired the peculiar genius which we ought to delight 
to recognize as fresh from a divine inspiration, filled with 
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possibilities like an untutored America, as it hints at im- 
provement in its very defects, and is fortunately guarded 
by its own disability. It was perfectly satisfied with its 
own ungraciousness, because that was essential to its pri- 
vate business. Another genius might need to touch human 
life at many points; to feel the wholesome shocks; to draw 
off the subtile nourishment which the great mass generates 
and comprises; to take in the reward for parting with some 
effluence: but this would have been fatal to Thoreau. It 
would have cured his faults and weakened his genius. He 
would have gained friends within the world, and lost his 
friends behind it. 

It is very plain, that, however much he may have suffered 
for want of human sympathy, and the correction of the man- 
ners of a fine circle, his complacency turned the pain to him- 
self into opportunity for his thought. He could meditate 
well upon friendship; but he soon learned to do without 
friends. Occasionally, as in “Concord and Merrimac,” pp. 
273-302, he seems to be yearning for intercourse with worthy 
and noble mates; but he is merely describing his own ideals. 
These peers whom he stands ready to love, to share his in- 
tegrity with them, his sense of all beautiful and manly things, 
to suffer their heroic criticism, and to cure them with a sur- 
gery as prompt, are only the offspring of his solitary pen. . He 
would care less to make an effort to discover and come to an 
understanding with such candidates for friendship after his 
deliberate description of them. After the trouble of conceiv- 
ing them, they would not be worth the trouble of know- 
ing. His imagination enjoyed itself so well, that it dreaded 
to be interrupted, perhaps to be deceived, by people pre- 
tending to be its counterparts. They excited his jealousy, as 
though they had come to survey and stake out his Walden 
privilege, with a view to an air-line railroad through his front 
door. He had long ago escaped from all this bustle and 
obtrusion: not only tricky and conventional people, shallow 
neighbors, impertinent with the success of their professions 
and handicrafts, mere talkers and jugglers, had been left out- 
side the wood, but his superiors also; for they could never 
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satisfy his requisitions at a moment’s notice, and they were 
so human as to drop away sometimes from his inexorable 
thought. 

His Friend is simply his own meditation of an elevated, 
pure, and reticent behavior. He will do little and risk little 
to find it incorporated, and is content to keep out of the way 
of affectation. What is simply human never becomes any 
relief or luxury to him, compared with his own surmises: 
whenever he projects them upon the farmer, the teamster, 
the lock-tender, the fisherman, upon the men at cattle-show or 
muster, you think he has shaken hands and is pleasantly sur- 
prised to find that God has been so well employed. But it is 
all his own cleverness, and the men are still lay-figures. It 
is the enthusiasm of a reserve which men are not competent 
to break. So that, whenever he shows regard for humble 
life, it is not as life, but as unconventionality. 

But is this a fault to quarrel with? It is rather a charac- 
teristic to define, and keep in its providential connection with 
his genius. He is not inhuman, and never indulges in con- 
tempt. Sometimes he appears to pretend that the apple is a 
great deal more divine than the farmer who raised it; and, if 
you believed his talk, the “dry wit of decayed cranberry 
vines” is better than a night with all the guests of the Sym- 
posium. He lacks geniality for every thing but Nature; but 
he truly despises nothing that is not guilty of deceit or vol- 
untary connivance with social frauds. Will you mend his 
genius for Nature by forcing him to cultivate mankind? 
Can you afford to subject this originality to your experi- 
ments? And is it so plenty in every township that you can 
declare you will have none of it, unless it is willing to accom- 
modate your style? Agassiz, instead of observing and chro- 
nicling, might as well fly into a passion with the innocent 
shortcomings of his, natural creatures. 

And notice, too, that if Thoreau cannot quote with a per- 
sonality of feeling, like Theodore Parker’s, the famous nihil 
humania me alienwm, the very complacency of his severe ideal 
saves him from conceding too much out of sympathy with 
human weakness. He came to destroy customs of living, not 
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to fulfil them: at least, he is willing to mnke a personal ex- 
ample of the possibility of living without compliances that 
are more costly to the conscience than to the purse. The 
pleasantest family circle cannot tempt him to manifest regard 
for the American thriftiness that is so full of pretence. And 
his earliest temper is shown in extreme protest against the 
comforts and habits of the town. He would fain convince 
people, that, instead of living, they are merely implicated ina 
life-long struggle to save their furniture, pay rent for garrets 
littered with cast-off conveniences, and keep a best room for 
no eye on earth to see, no human presence to enjoy. He will 
escape to some place whence he can show how living can be 
reduced to its minimum ; not reflecting, in his first contempt 
for our habits of self-embarrassment, that his example bids 
every head of a family take to the woods, there to solve life’s 
problem by arresting life. But New-England enterprise does 
not affect him; its roads do not pierce nor bridge his com- 
placent economy. The cost of civilization, in human feeling, 
in wasteful processes, and in hypocrisy, piques him into pro- 
nouncing it a disease. 

There is no selfishness in this; he is not avoiding trouble, 
but hoping not to increase the trouble that already exists in 
the world. He must preserve the chastity of his imagination, 
if he dies of starvation; and will be a little pinched and bony, 
with a touch of tartness, rather than be dissolute. When his 
friend seeks him in Concord jail, whither the tax-gatherer has 
taken the body of this recusant, and addresses him, “ Thoreau, 
why are you here?” he receives for reply, ‘“‘ Why are you not 
here also?”? No personal inconvenience can deter him from 
making a logical application of his principles. Trade, gov- 
ernment, and civil life, seem to be extortionate processes for 
getting the most for your money; and he is clearly of the 
opinion of Publius Syrus, who anticipated Proudhon’s famous 
maxim, “ La propriété c’est vol,” when he wrote, “ Lwcrum 
sine damno alterius fieri non potest.” 

He once asked the writer, with that deliberation from 
which there seemed as little escape as from the pressure of 
the atmosphere, “ Have you ever yet in preaching been so 
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fortunate as to say any thing?” Tenderness for the future 
barrel, which was then a fine plump keg, betrayed us into 
declaring confidently that we had. “Then your preaching 
days are over. Can you bear to say it again? You can 
never open your mouth again for love or money.” 

“ But certainly,” he is shrewd enough to write, “there are 
modes by which a man may put bread into his mouth, which 
will not prejudice him as a companion and neighbor.” The 
only mode, however, which he can invent, ignores compan- 
ionship and neighborhood: he begins by withdrawing his 
bravery from temptation, and then estimates the insignifi- 
cance of the cost. Once, when he felt lonesome in his Wal- 
den cottage, he doubted “if the near neighborhood of man 
was not essential to a serene and healthy life.” But he soon 
recovered from this mood, which was as foreign to him as 
invalidism to the osprey; and the true bias and purport of his 
whole life is betrayed in the method of his restoration to 
complacency. 


*“*In the midst of a gentle rain, while these thoughts prevailed, I 
was suddenly sensible of such sweet and beneficent society in Nature, 
in the very pattering of the drops, and in every sound and sight 
around my house, an infinite and unaccountable friendliness all at 
once like an atmosphere sustaining me, as made the fancied advan- 
tages of human neighborhood insignificant ; and I have never thought 
of them since. Every little pine-needle expanded and swelled with 
sympathy, and befriended me. I was so distinctly made aware of 
the presence of something kindred to me, even in scenes which we 
are accustomed to call wild and dreary, and also that the nearest 
of blood to me and humanest was not a person nor a villager, that I 
thought no place could ever be strange to me again.” 


Here is a vein as old as the Scriptures which record the 
reveries of pure souls. The infinite presence cannot thus 
befriend the selfish and shirking temperament. So was Tho- 
reau called and set apart for his fine observation of the nat- 
ural world, and to reclaim its most neglected provinces for 
the indwelling love and beauty of the God who adopted him 
also in the wood. The calling of Jonathan Edwards was not 
more full of sweet and quiet rapture. How fortunate that 
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the metaphysics of river and meadow furnished Thoreau with 
a body of divinity to enforce the sinlessness of Nature and 
refute the wrath of God! 

So there appears, in these five volumes of rare truthfulness 
of observation, and doubtless still more clearly in the exten- 
sive manuscript notes of his daily foraging of Nature, a 
-providence, which ought to protect him from the complaint 
that he was not somebody else. No man ever lived who paid 
more ardent and unselfish attention to his business. If pure 
minds are sent into the world upon errands, with strict injunc. 
tion not to stray by other paths, Thoreau certainly was one 
of these elect; and we ought to admire how the native dis- 
position lost its faultiness in ministering to his work. The 
limitation protected the opportuaity. A great deal of criti- 
cism is inspired by inability to perceive the function and 
predestined quality of the man who passes in review. It only 
suceeeds in explaining the difference between him and the 
critic. Such a decided fact as a man of genius is, ought to be 
gratefully accepted and interpreted; and the best effort of 
criticism should be to show how his inspiration justifies itself 
against every thing but meanness and affectation. “I would 
not question Nature, and I would rather have him as he was, 
than as I would have him.” 

We cannot, therefore, subscribe to the regret that is ex- 
pressed in the inimitable biographical sketch, introductory to 
the volume of “ Excursions:” the writer there says, “I so 
much regret the loss of his rare powers of action, that I can- 
not help counting it a fault in him that he had no ambition. 
Wanting this, instead of engineering for all America, he was 
the captain of a huckleberry party.” But what if the berries 
that filled his pail were of a kind never picked before, from 
a stock not previously discovered in our pastures, staining 
his hands and pages with the blood that circulates behind the 
earth, that puts forth, indeed, the earth itself as a berry on 
the tree Igdrasil. That kind of engineering tunnels the dark- 
ness which we call the visible world, and lets us through into 
a more lively continent than this graded and turnpiked one. 
Thoreau was “born for great enterprise and for command,” 
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to civilize Nature with the highest intuitions of the mind, 
which show her simplicity to restless and artificial men; thus 
framing a treaty of amity and commerce by which new ad- 
vantages for the finite are gathered from the infinite, and one 
system of law is extended over both spheres. His books are 
full of these unexpected coincidences, which reveal the regu- 
larity and beauty of creation: from a twig or a leaf, his ad- 
venturous spirit, “ o’er-festooning every interval,” swings 
across, and fastens the first rope of a bridge that shall become 
solid for a million feet. These hints of the divine intention, 
of the tolerance and impartiality that fill all animated forms 
with one kind spirit; this unerring scent that finds footsteps 
where no microscope could gather one, and refers all their 
stratagems to a single Presence, that barely escapes his im- 
petuous instinct, and cannot cover up its tracks so fast as he 
pursues; this knowledge of the habits, graces, and shifts of 
all wild creatures, which humanizes them by the curious an- 
alogies it suggests, so that we adopt them into the family, and 
they pay their board by helping our perception of order 
and symmetry, as we find it in the succession of forest-trees, 
and in that of races, in the development of wild fruits and 
crabbed stocks, in the relations of fauna and flora, in the 
graces of spring days, till all of us, birds, men, beasts, and 
blossoms, seem to breathe in unison that One Intelligence, 
whose moment is the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever, — 
this was the enterprise of Thoreau; and all developments of 
his energy, or new command gained over his gifts, would 
have perfected, and not changed, the nature of his employ- 
ment. It was the only way he had, or ever could acquire, for 
serving politics, society, and the religious life. 

For no writer of the present day is more religious; that is 
to say, no one more profoundly penetrated with the redeem- 
ing power of simple integrity, and the spiritualizing effect of 
a personal consciousness of God. It is in the interest of holi- 
ness that he speaks slightingly of Scripture and its holy men. 
“Keep your Christ,” he says; “but let me have my Buddha, 
and leave me alone with him.” He catches up this Buddha 
for a chance defence against the conventional Christ of Dem- 
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ocrats, slaveholders, sharpers in trade and in society, literal 
theologians, and over-pious laymen. Why should there be 
any difficulty in detecting the irony of such pages as p. 72 in 
“Concord and Merrimack ” ? 


‘‘T trust that some may be as near and dear to Buddha or Christ 
or Swedenborg, who are without the pale of their churches. It is 
necessary not to be Christian, to appreciate the beauty and signifi- 
cance of the life of Christ. I know that some will have hard thoughts 
of me, when they hear their Christ named beside my Buddha: yet I 
am sure that I am willing they should love their Christ more than 
my Buddha ; for the love is the main thing, and I like him too. Why 
need Christians be still intolerant and superstitious? The simple- 


minded sailors were unwilling to cast overboard Jonah at his own 
request.” 


Compare them with the fine statements upon pp. 141, 146, 
where his good sense and moral discrimination appear. Con- 
trasting Christianity with the Orientalists, who were “ so infi- 
nitely wise, yet infinitely stagnant,” he proceeds : — 


‘‘In that same Asia, but in the western part of it, appeared a 
youth, wholly unforetold by them, — not being absorbed into Brahma, 
but bringing Brahma down to earth and mankind; in whom Brahma 
had awaked from his long sleep, and exerted himself, and the day 
began, —a new orator. The Brahman had never thought to be a 
brother of mankind as well as a child of God.” 

The New Testament “never reflects but it repents. There is no 
poetry in it, we may say, nothing regarded in the light of pure 
beauty, but moral truth is its object. All mortals are convicted by its 
conscience.” 


The well-disposed reader will find a truly spiritual doctrine 
amid the contempt for religions on page 82: — 


‘¢ A man’s real faith is never contained in his creed, nor is his 
creed an article of his faith. The last is never adopted. This it is 
that permits him to smile ever, and to live even as bravely as he does. 
And yet he clings anxiously to his creed as to a straw, thinking that 
that does him good service because his sheet-anchor does not drag. 

‘¢ In most men’s religion, the ligature, which should be its umbili- 
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cal cord connecting them with divinity, is rather like that thread 
which the accomplices of Cylon held in their hands when they went 
abroad from the temple of Minerva; the other end being attached to 
the statue of the goddess. But frequently, as in their case, the thread 
breaks, being stretched, and they are left without an asylum.” 


The most deferential allusion to the stock subjects of enlight- 
ened theologians is not so refreshing as some of his startling 
sentences that hide moral earnestness and reverence in their 
whim. “Where is the man who is guilty of direct and per- 
sonal insolence to Him that made him? Yet there are certain 
current expressions of blasphemous modes of viewing things, 
as, frequently, when we say, ‘ He is doing a good busi- 
ness,’ — more profane than cursing and swearing. There 
is sin and death in such words. Let not the children hear 
them.” His most trying paradoxes are conceived in a spirit 
of veneration for everlasting laws. The meat is worth a little 
struggle with the husk; for, as he says of himself, “ they will 
complain, too, that you are hard. O ye that would have the 
cocoa-nut wrong side outwards! when next I weep I will let 
you know.” 

But he will be rightly understood only by reference to his 
books, and not to separate pages; for his whole mental dispo- 
sition was religious. He is not content to make little port- 
able statements, after the manner of sermonizers, who dis- 
charge themselves by clauses of their weekly accumulation 
of awe and hope, and then are laid up, like the gymnotus, for 
repairs. But every page is firmly built upon moral earnest- 
ness and regard for the unseen powers. He is a spiritual 
writer in the sense of worshipping the presence of infinite 
consistency and beauty; yet he always behaves as if his re- 
ligion was “nothing to speak of.” He often quarrels with 
the technicalities of church-goers, and is more petulant than 
he need be, lest you should suspect him of hypocrisy. After 
reading the earliest English translations of Eastern scriptures, 
as Colebrooke’s, and perhaps some fragments in the French, 
he recommends them to the people, because his sense of just- 
ice is hurt at the exclusive and ignorant fetichism which is 
paid to the Old and New Testaments. He cannot have the 
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notion of supplanting them; but he longs to have all men 
recognize the continuous inspiration of the Spirit through all 
climes and ages. He does not undertake to patronize the 
Bible, and says few good words for it; but his books are 
fountains of sincerity and moral sweetness, such as the Bible 
emphasizes, and they always worship “in spirit and in truth.” 
The truth is very prominent; truth of private demeanor, of 
public ethics, of sumptuary law, of moral anticipation; truth 
of sky, of cloud, of forest, — the sharpest observation, the most 
uncompromising criticism, the very soul of honor, and of 
high regard for the purity that looks on God. Nothing in 
these bodks can destroy their healthy influence: the over- 
drawn passages of social corruption, the testy humor, the 
apparent irreverence, the vexatious paradoxes, the superflu- 
ous disdain, appear like tan-spots on a cheek that is all frank- 
ness and delicacy, whose bloom and smile extort forgiveness 
for them. We cannot, at present, recall a religious treatise 
that is better ventilated with the sun and air of heaven. 
_ What an easy task it would be for a lively and not entirely 
scrupulous pen to ridicule his notions, and raise such a cloud 
of ink in the clear medium as entirely to obscure his true and 
noble traits. To hear, for instance, his requisition on mankind, 
“ Give me a sentence which no intelligence can understand ” ! 
We suspect that his observations upon Conscience can be 
misunderstood sooner than appreciated. Find them upon 
pp. 78-79 of “Concord and Merrimack;” but notice that the 
key to tune those ragged, half-strung verses, is the quaint 
sentence, “ Men have a singular desire to be good, without 
being good for any thing, because, perchance, they think 
vaguely that so it will be good for them in the end.” 
Toward the close of his life, he was visited by one of those 
dealers in ready-made clothing, who advertise to get any soul 
prepared at a moment’s notice for a sudden trip. Complete 
outfits, including “a change,” and patent fire-proof, are fur- 
nished at the very bedside, or place of embarkation, of the 
most shiftless spirits. “ Henry, have you made your peace 
with God?” To which our slop-dealer received the somewhat 
noticeable reply, “I have never quarrelled with him.” We 
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fancy the rapid and complete abdication of the cheap-clothing 
business in the presence of such forethought. 

A friend of the family was very anxious to know how he 
stood affected towards Christ, and he told her that a snow- 
storm was more to him than Christ. So he got rid of these 
cankers that came round to infest his soul’s blossoming time. 
Readers ought not to bring a lack of religion to the dealing 
with his answers. 

His spiritual life was not deficient in soundness because it 
stood unrelated to conventional names and observances. Let 
it be known by the fruits of integrity, high-mindedness, and 
purity, which cluster on the pages of these volumes; by the 
cold and stern yet salutary ideals of behavior in all the hu- 
man relations; by his sense of dependence upon the invisible 
life, and absolute surrender to its dictates. 

“ Walden,” and “ A Week on the Concord and Merrimack,” 
are most full of direct discussions upon ethical and religious 
subjects; but they are in the protesting and unsympathetic 
vein. ‘Cape Cod” shows his sensibility for human moods 
and emotions, and sometimes surprises the reader with a 
wealth which he had not credited to this sturdy refuser of all 
ordinary taxes. The more minute and satisfactory his observ- 
ation of Nature became, the more gently his spirit learned 
to share the yearnings in each of us “of some natural kind.” 
How solemn and tender is the figure of the sunken anchors! 
—“ Cape Cod” pp. 149, 150, — notwithstanding its slight rust 
of irony, and the homely close. And throughout this volume, 
wherever he comes into contact with fragments of ship- 
wrecks, whether by the seas or fates; with peculiar isolations 
of life; with the odd, stunted, and grotesque specimens which 
the tide itself seems to deposit and nourish upon that long 
spit of sand,—his humor is just touched with tenderness 
“beyond the reach of art,” and he betrays that the great under- 
tow sweeps outward from his spirit also to the deep. This 
is the most human of all his writings. And, at the same time, 
his own humanity becomes identified with the scene in a way 
that cannot be mistaken for conceit. The beach becomes the 
wave-rolled floor of his privacy to walk upon: the light-house 
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is enflamed at evening with his sympathetic thought. He 
pleases himself, as he lies awake underneath the lamp-cham- 
ber of the Highland light, with spinning the yarns of all sea- 
ward vessels towards a centre, which was his temporary 
couch; may we not say rather, his unperturbed and friendly 
heart? 

With this gradual mellowing of his genius, there came also 
an increase of substance and richness to his style. Wherever 
“ Walden” philosophizes, it is thin, and refuses to be consecu- 
tively read. The little short sentences soon fatigue, as when 
one tries a rail-track by stepping from sleeper to sleeper. 
The paragraphs have no flow: the thought is not yet informed 
with rhythm. The darling economy of which he writes has 
penetrated to the style. Proverbs enough there are: as, 
“None is so poor that he need sit on a pumpkin,” and, “ He 
was a lucky fox that left his tail in the trap,” — meaning that 
it is better for a man not to encumber himself with his bag- 
gage and fixtures, and will apply to thoughts as well; “ Rescue 
the drowning, and tie your shoe-strings,” that is, make little 
fuss with your philanthropies; “Only that day dawns to 
which we are awake.” There are numbers of bright little 
clauses, happy touches of color or wit: as, “The haze, the 
sun’s dust of travel;” he describes lecturing against the use 
of tobacco “as a penalty which reformed tobacco-chewers 
have to pay;”—“I say, beware of all enterprises that require 
new clothes, and not rather a new wearer of clothes ;”-—“ It 
is desirable that a man be clad so simply that he can lay his 
hands on himself in the dark;” when he finds that he must 
depend upon mankind to the extent of borrowing an axe, he 
pays well for it in this, —“ It is difficult to begin without bor- 
rowing, but perhaps it is the most generous course thus to 
permit your fellow-men to have an interest in your enter- 
prise;” he thus reduces irksome and expensive living to 
plain prose, “It makes but little difference whether you are 
committed to a farm or the county jail;” the stream of time 
is shallow, “I would drink deeper; fish in the sky, whose 
bottom is pebbly with stars;” if a man is really alive, he is not 
out of danger of dying, so that he need not try to shield 
10* 
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himself, —“ A man sits as many risks as he runs.” In the 
paper on “ Autumnal Tints,” if he would get a favorable posi- 
tion for viewing a maple-tree, he turns his head slightly, 
“emptying out some of its earthiness.” But we become em- 
barrassed by the plenteousness of these specimens, many of 
which are untransferable, as they lie in words and phrases, 
pollen in the bottom of his sentences. 

When his pen begins to describe, the style grows genial 
and flowing, as if Nature’s rhythm were at the desk. There 
is not room for specimens of his descriptions of scenery; of 
the morning and evening moods of Nature; of the sounds 
of the wind, the habits of squirrels, pigeons, foxes, muskrats, 
and fishes. See, for instance, Spaulding’s Farm, in “ Excur- 
sions,” p. 207; the Red-Maple Swamp, p. 231; the night- 
hawk, in “ Walden,” p.172; the partridge, p. 243; the ant-bat- 
tle, p. 246; the loon, p. 251; the squirrels, p. 294; the wasp in 
October, when, says Thoreau, “I warmed myself by the still 
glowing embers which the summer, like a departed hunter, 
had left ;” the subtile pages on Sounds, pp. 134, 135; the squir- 
rels in “Concord and Merrimack,” p. 206; the pigeons, p. 233 ; 
the bittern, p. 250; the wind, p. 349; the delightful humor in 
the picture of the soldier going to muster, p. 330. Such things 
cannot be surpassed. They are minute in observation, fresh 
in sentiment, and completely penetrated by the imagination. 
The reader will see in them how Thoreau’s personal life held 
all Nature’s symbolism in solution, and his thought drips with 
it. His mind is not merely pantheistic; say, rather, it is 
Nature herself, in a self-conscious mood, becoming aware of 
her effects. 

Of all his books, “Cape Cod” has the most finished and 
sustained style. With the exception of some papers in “ Ex- 
cursions,”’ the reader will find that here the pages bear him 
best, without consciousness of effort. The chapters were 
probably written in different years, some earlier, some later; 
but they make us regret that he did not visit sea-side locali- 
ties more often, — for the ocean lifts his pen better than the 
forest, — though he doubtless felt more at home in the latter, 
and more in harmony with the broad complacent meadow and 
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the placid lapse of streams. He went into the woods, because 
he “wished to live deliberately, to front only the essential 
facts of life.’ Pan’s mysterious piping drew him still deeper 
into solitude, by the paths of streams and the tracks of the 
fox and partridge, where the beach-sounds in the pine-tree 
might remind him of Glaucus without swelling into envy for 
his enterprise. But it is plain, that, after salt water had once 
run up and lapped his feet, not all the epithets in Homer 
could pacify the hunger of this new sensation. He was power- 
fully attracted: the movement and unbounded freedom, the 
contrasts of strength and gentleness in the horizon filled with 
the downright sincerity that he prized, braced him like the 
high living of camps and explorations, and gave to his pulse 
an activity which he refused to derive from towns and busi- 
ness. But his observation is as sympathetic here as on the 
shore of Walden Pond; dealing, that is, not with general de- 
scription of objects, or careful arrangement of their traits, 
but seizing their individuality, and transferring it with a 
touch of the precisest color into a sentence. Thus objects, 
instead of mutely falling into their natural place, aspire to 
interest us through something in the imagination that is kin- 
dred; and the whole scene becomes peopled instead of classi- 
fied. The floating body of a woman, with her cap blown 
back, one of the relics of the Cohasset shipwreck, teaches him 
that “the beauty of the shore itself was wrecked for many a 
lonely walker there, until he could perceive, at last, how its 
beauty was enhanced by wrecks like this, and it acquired 
thus a rarer and sublimer beauty still.” The thorn-apple, 
that is found on all strands of the ocean, “suggests not 
merely commerce, but its attendant vices, as if its fibres were 
the stuff of which pirates spin their yarns.” An island “had 
got the very form of a ripple;” the sea nibbles voraciously 
at the Continent, “ the tawny rocks, like lions couchant, defy- 
ing the ocean;” the windmills of the salt-works “looked 
loose and slightly locomotive, like huge wounded birds, trail- 
ing a wing or a leg;” the wind seems “to blow not so much 
as the exciting cause, as from sympathy with the already 
agitated ocean;” and the breakers “looked like droves of a 
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thousand wild horses of Neptune, rushing to the shore;” the 
wrecker’s face was “like an old sail endowed with life, a 
hanging-cliff of weather-beaten flesh ;” he seemed to be “as 
indifferent as a clam,—like a sea-clam with hat on and legs, 
that was out walking the strand;” notice how the kelp is 
described on p. 60 — the sun-squall, and the note of the mack- 
erel-gull, “the dreary peep of the piping plover,” whose 
young are “mere pinches of down on two legs;” and our 
literature cannot show a racier and more genial picture than 
the chapter called “The Wellfleet Oysterman.” The sea 
plays with the land, “ holding a sand-bar in its mouth awhile 
before it swallows it, as a cat plays with a mouse; but the 
fatal gripe is sure to come at last.” The three or four hun- 
dred sail of the mackerel fleet hovered about the two lights 
of the Cape, “like moths round a candle, and at this distance 
they looked fair and white, as if they had not yet flown into 
the light; but nearer at hand, afterwards, we saw how some 
had formerly singed their wings and bodies.” He paints 
the color of the sand, the weather-streaks upon the ocean, the 
“autumn rug” of the bay and huckleberry, the lichened 
boards of houses, and the fish-flakes, and the green in the 
comb of a wave. All the local history and topography is well 
interwoven with great skill to enhance the human and per- 
sonal impression of these scenes. The bleak sand-elbow of 
Massachusetts had been unpromising from the days of Thor- 
fin; waiting, evidently, till the arrival of this “Thor-eau” 
made promising, and handsome performing, too, worth the 
while, for his sake who was next of kin. 

The reader of Thoreau’s verses will be likely to declare 
that all the poetry has been absorbed by the prose. Yet the 
judgment will not be entirely safe. Only two or three pieces 
— those commencing “ My life is like a stroll upon a beach; ” 
“Tis sweet to hear of heroes dead ;” “My love must be as 
free,” — can boast of melody and a completed form; but scat- 
tered verses yield great subtilty of thought, and tender and 
sweet expressions. We recollect, that when the “ Dial” was 
the butt of all the nibless pens in Boston, and the style of Mr. 
Emerson gave the criticisms that quoted it for ridicule all 
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their flavor, the reigning fashion included Thoreau’s verses, 
and an doBeoror yéAwe, like that of the gods at Vulcan’s limping, 
went up over his ragged and halting lines. They are cer- 
tainly very crude, seldom touched with the bloom of beauty, 
and full of verdant confidence in the reader’s tolerance of 
their youth. But his imagination sometimes descends in their 
midst, and a line or a phrase blazes like a drop that has 
caught the sun; or suddenly his far thought strikes full upon 
the rows of common window glass, and they all reflect the 
honor. 

A great deal of this poetry is gnomic, and the thrifty wis- 
dom predominates. But there are many delicate lines about 
birds, the distant hills, the woodman’s “ early scout, his emis- 
sary, smoke;” trees stand in the clear sunset horizon, — 


“as the vessels in a haven 
Await the morning breeze ; ” 


and let the reader turn in confidence to “ Walden,” p. 271. 
So let him undaunted look up in “ Concord and Merrimack,” 
pp. 183, 255, 274, 300, and 403, which is better than the same 
vein in George Herbert. Indeed, the frank and unpretending 
nobleness of his verses often recalls the minor poets of the 
Elizabethan times. It is a pity that their slovenly habit had 
not been reformed. 

But let these books, with all their faults of temperament 
and execution, be not slow in recommending their health and 
calmness to the young men and women, who retain, with in- 
tegrity, that contempt for worldly fashions and corrupt opin- 
ions of the Church and State, which the Republic hopes to 
nourish for her service and renown. Let them learn to love 
this sincere and truly, religious life, which, both in what it 
did, and what it refrained to do, has a stimulus for all who 
long to keep themselves unspotted from the world. 

“°Tis sweet to hear of heroes dead, 
To know them still alive ; 
But sweeter if we earn their bread, 
And in us they survive. 
Our life should feed the springs of fame 
With a perennial wave, 


As ocean feeds the babbling founts 
Which find in it their grave.” 
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Art. VIII.— THE NEW NATION. 


1, Documents of the Loyal Publication Society. New York. 

2. What ought to be done with the Freedmen and with the Rebels? A 
Sermon. By Rev. Henry M. Dexter. Boston: Nichols & 
Noyes. 

3. The Criminal, the Crime, the Penalty. A Sermon. By Rev. 
Grorce H. Hepworth. Boston; Walker, Fuller, & Co. 

4. Report of a Meeting held at Faneuil Hall, Boston, June 21, 1865, 
to Consider the Method of Reconstruction in the Rebel States. 


THe return of peace—that day waited for so long with 
eager, and by many with almost despairing, expectation— was 
greeted when it came with no loud rejoicing, with no festival 
or illumination, not even with any formal announcement that 
the era of armed strife was closed. Quietly and without 
parade, with only here and there some slight formal recogni- 
tion of the magnificent service they have done, our disbanded 
soldiers are returning to their homes. The necessary re- 
action comes upon the public mind. The hush of weariness, 
or, it may be, of anxiety and care, checks the eager triumph, 
and forbids the tumultuous joy. 


“Not with Ze Deums loud, and high Hosannas, 
Greet we the awful victory we have won; 
But with our arms reversed and lowered banners 
We stand, — our work is done. 


Thy work is done, God, terrible and just, 

Who laidst upon our hands and hearts this task ; 
And, kneeling with our foreheads in the dust, 

We venture peace to ask ! ” 


A proclamation, announcing the reduction of the army, and 
the discontinuing of the blockade; a notification to foreign 
powers, that the formal recognition of belligerency must 
cease ; an executive order, terminating the military restric: 
tions upon trade; a declaration, that, with the current month, 
the Southern ports are freely open to the world’s commerce, 
—these, with the news how, one after another, the paltry 
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remaining forces of the rebellion have surrendered; and the 
splendid military pageant in Washington, whither the grand 
sweep of the campaign had brought the armies of East and 
West into the blaze of one gorgeous holiday, — were the 
steps and the announcements of that change the spring 
months had brought. In this quiet and business-like comple- 
tion of its great task, our Government has been able to keep 
consistently and proudly true to its theory of the war when 
it first began, — that it was simply the exercise of executive 
authority to control “ combinations too powerful to be sup- 
pressed by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by 
the powers vested in the marshals by law.” We are not 
aware of any act or word, by which, fairly construed, it has 
admitted itself to be dealing with any thing except a pro- 
longed insurrection, or a gigantic mob. Looking back on four 
years of an armed struggle matched by nothing since the 
great European war which closed fifty years ago, it still 
insists on its claim,—that its opponents have never been law- 
ful belligerents, in the proper sense of the term; and proceeds 
to try them severally before its civil courts, as guilty of defin- 
ite offences against the penal statutes of the State. This 
attitude of the Administration — which it has distinctly re- 
fused to relinquish, or even to allow in controversy, in every 
phase of the doubtful contest, and which it does not qualify 
now, even by so much as a formal declaration that peace is 
restored and victory won— is a plainer evidence than any 
demonstrative triumph, of that consciousness of power, that 
intense pride and vigor of national life, which is the first fruit 
of the late war. 

The return of peace is received everywhere soberly and 
thoughtfully. It could not be otherwise; for it brings us 
directly upon the consideration of very serious questions, 
which time would have opened at any rate, which war has 
only hurried in their date, or altered in the shape they wear. 
And, besides these, it opens other questions, — how to punish 
the gravest political crime through the ordinary tribunals ; 
and how, soonest, surest, and safest, to restore citizenship and 
all civil rights to populations that have forfeited them in the 
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madness of rebellion, or been stripped of them in the terrors 
of misrule. We are brought face to face with the conditions 
under which the Republic is to enter upon another term of 
its existence, and the new nation must be constructed out 
of the materials so shattered and jarred by the earthquake of 
civil war. 

The result, looked at only from our point of view, might 
seem to justify all that buoyant and sanguine confidence with 
which we have looked forward to it from the first. The vic- 
tory leaves nothing to mar its thoroughness ; and it is won on 
a field as conspicuous as were the early humiliation and de- 
feat. The nation has fully vindicated its position before the 
world. There can be no possible challenge of its right here- 
after, no repetition of the affronts that stung four years ago. 
For the first time, it knows its military strength. Proudly 
— not, we trust, boastfully or aggressively —it bears the 
stained and torn banners of those terrible campaigns. The 
full flush and throb of this new consciousness it felt, on that 
one gorgeous holiday, when “ the triumphal procession rolled 
through the broad avenues of the capital of this Republic, 
for twelve hours, a hundred and fifty thousand strong, and 
thirty miles, at least, in length,” in the homeward march of 
the armies of the Potomac and the Mississippi. Those armies, 
no longer a drain upon the nation’s resources, are already ab- 
sorbed back into the ordinary veins and channels of its life. 
The latent strength that was in the democracy has rewealed 
itself for once; and we know it now, as we could never have 
suspected it before. 

So, too, with a certain religious fervor and intensity of that 
faith in republican liberty, whose reality, indeed, all thoughtful 
men had known, as one of the great forces that move man- 
kind, but whose formidable and appalling strength could not 
have been understood without this last extreme test of it. A 
faith none the less strong, because till now latent, and only 
half-conscious of itself; but now far more clear, intelligent, 
and self-consistent. The nation has been schooled under ter- 
rible chastisements in the doctrine of liberty. Under sharp 
compulsion, it has had to unlearn the errors and ignorances of 
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the past. The uneasy sense of some hostile and wrong thing 
harbored within itself, which has given us a divided con- 
science heretofore, has been purged away by fire. Our dem- 
ocratic theory is at length brought into harmony with itself. 
It means hereafter, what it never did before, equal rights 
and universal freedom. The formal provisions of the Consti- 
tution are interpreted to conform with the “ glittering gener- 
alities’’ of the Declaration. And, as an element of national 
unity, vigor, and strength, it is impossible to exaggerate the 
value of the clearness, precision, and harmony, which have 
been given to that faith in human liberty on which our politi- 
cal structure rests. 

And, along with this, the nation has established, for the 
first time, a strict and firm gradation of its powers. The 
authority and majesty of the Union, our only security against 
everlasting jealousies and feuds, are secure, we may trust, 
once for all. The cause of public order is in the keeping of a 
strong, unchallenged central Government. The doctrine of 
secession, the threat of disunion, which have been the stand- 
ing weakness of our politics for fifty years, and the occasion 
of almost all our humiliation and shame, have been thoroughly 
laid to rest in the grave dug for them by the ambition of their 
defenders. A class aristocracy sustained by brute force in 
its most gross and brutal form —a class so wanton and inso- 
lent in prosperity, so profligate in power, so cruel to des- 
peration in its failure and defeat — has persisted in opposing 
every overture of amity and conciliation, persisted in holding 
to the chance of a barren independence to be got by war, 
until it is annihilated with a destruction sudden, awful, and 
complete, such as we can recall no other instance of in his- 
tory, unless it be the ruin of the profligate nobility of France 
in the revolution of seventy-five years ago. That great dan- 
ger and dread no longer exists in the heart of our free com- 
monwealth of States. 

Among the problems settled for us by these years of war, 
we must also reckon that which seeks a stable basis for the 
industry and the currency of the country. Each of these by 
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itself had offered a task too hard for our average party politics 
of expediency. The old controversies of bank and tariff are 
effectually laid to rest, for one generation at least. The war 
has taken them up together, and compelled each of them to 
help in the solution of the other. To a degree which could 
not possibly have been hoped, or even thought, the industrial 
resources of the nation have been developed to keep pace 
with the enormous drains upon its strength: so that the re- 
turn of peace finds us with better cultivated farms and more 
prosperous workshops; with arts, manufactures, and mines 
far more productive than at any former period; with more 
healthy and prudent habits of business dealing, and a lessening 
of the vast inflation of private credit; with a Government loan 
lightly borne, and easily absorbed among the people, to as 
high an amount as thirty and even forty millions in a single 
day; above all, with a national system of currency we should 
never have had, unless forced on us by the exigencies of the 
war, resting on the public good faith and credit, and relieving 
half the old annoyances of conveyance and exchange. So 
that the public debt — vast as it is, unless we reckon it in 
comparison with the resources which are to cover it — serves 
its temporary uses, as a new pledge of loyalty, and as a cum- 
brous but very serviceable balance-wheel to steady the great 
machine of industry. And some, misled by the real ease with 
which the weight of it is borne in its universal distribution, 
have even revived the monstrous fallacy, that it is so much 
clear addition to the nation’s wealth. 

Such, if we look at it from one side, is the condition in 
which peace finds us,—a condition of unity and vigor, of 
prosperity, confidence, and conscious strength, which we have 
never enjoyed before; relieved from the one great spell, 
the terror of disunion and civil war, that has always been the 
thick cloud in our horizon. It is the full and perfect realizing 
of all we have ever claimed or hoped as the result of a suc- 
cessful struggle; that which we knew was within our reach 
on the condition only, that the people should be true to itself. 

And now, to look a little at the other side. It is one conse- 
quence of peace, that, along with the jurisdiction, it restores 
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to the nation the responsible control of nearly half its own 
geographical area, — alienated by that fierce feud, with the 
passions and bruises of the contest all fresh upon it. “ Our 
Government! we have no Government,” is the language of 
some who have submitted to the force of arms; “ you must 
govern us as you can.” Sullen, defiant, and bitterly resentful, 
we must expect to find the temper of large sections and 
classes in the South offering a problem of administration 
hardly less difficult than that which has made the calamity of 
Russian Poland, or British India. A mere reign of military 
force would be no solution such as the genius of our country 
craves, or the conscience of our people would permit. Al- 
most any profligacy of political compact and connivance we 
might expect, rather than any long persistence in the costs 
and corruption of military rule. The task is not merely, or 
even mainly, to rule a conquered district in the name of order; 
it is, how to reconcile and educate it in the name of liberty. 
Any experiment is urged, that has a hope of showing how a 
return to self-government there may be possible, speedy, 
and safe. Four or five of the seceded States are already on 
the road to reconstruction under the auspices of the central 
power at Washington. Hardly any political danger would 
appear to be so much dreaded as an indefinite protraction of 
a military protectorate. 

But how soon, in fact, can that government of the armed 
hand cease? How soon can we be assured, that the restor- 
ing of political privilege will be seoepnedl in good faith, 
and not for malice and revenge? How soon will an idle and 
fierce aristocracy of planters, or a more idle and fierce pro- 
letariat of mean whites, accept the conditions of an industrial 
and free civilization, which they have all along insulted and 
mocked, and which has but now scourged them into a submis- 
sion as hateful as it is treacherous and unstable? We speak 
of that part of the population, larger or smaller, still rebel- 
lious at heart; not forgetting the increasing number who 
accept the altered condition of things with the honest inten- 
tion to abide by it, and make the best of it. These are still, 
we fear, a small minority, at least in the planting States. We 
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hear of some in Alabama, that they consent to the doom of 
actual starvation, in sheer sullenness of despair, rather than 
the ignominy of earning their daily bread. We hear of others 
who visit their cowardly vengeance on the wretched negroes, 
as the source of their troubles and the authors of their defeat, 
in brutal maiming and mutilation of them, and in hunting 
them to death; so that their last state is worse than their first. 
And how far can we begin to see the germ of something bet- 
ter? From a private letter dated Charleston, June 4, we take 
the following : — 


‘¢ Charleston has undergone a great change since we came here (in 
April). ‘Then, nobody was to be seen in the streets; no. goods to 
speak of in the stores: it was a gloomy, deserted city. Now, the 
streets are crowded, and with a better class of people: gray-backs 
swarm; I think there must be more rebel than Union soldiers in the 
city. The shops on King Street present a gay and attractive appear- 
ance. Business is reviving, and with it, I hope, the destitution in the 
city will be lessened. I am told, however, that the suffering is on 
the increase, and it must be so with those who have no business, and 
who had at first only a little property on which to live. That is gone, 
and there is nothing for them now but charity or starvation. . ; 

‘¢ T hear reports of various sorts from the interior of the State. In 
some places, slavery is existing in its fullest form ; indeed, with extra 
severity, owing to the uneasiness of the negroes. In self-defence (or, 
rather, defence of the system), the planters often shoot them down 
with very little provocation. But, wherever they are near any of our 
troops, especially if the officers are of the right stamp, the planters 
come in with more or less willingness, and make contracts with their 
hands ; giving them, generally, half of the crop, besides supporting 
them through the season. This I think very reasonable, or rather 
liberal. There are some other places which are abandoned by the 
masters, and carried on by the people on their own account. Accord- 
ing to their own statements, they have in large crops, which are doing 
well. In some such instances, the owners have come back, taken the 
oath, and then made a contract for half the crop: it seems unjust to 
the negroes; but of course every thing depends on the final action of 
Government about the lands. In still other districts, there is almost 
anarchy, with bands of guerillas shooting down negroes, and over- 
awing the community. Near Georgetown, matters were in a very 
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bad condition, until at last the negroes organized to retaliate, caught 
the ringleader, took him into the woods, and shot him. Since then, 
there has been peace, and the region is comparatively safe.” 


Such are the conditions, as to temper and circumstance, 
under which the problem of self-government has to be met in 
large portions of the South. And these are aggravated by 
the inevitable results of a war in which property and mastery 
have perished in one ruin. When the boast is made, that, in 
spite of all the waste and cost and havoc of war, the signs of 
wealth and luxury are more abundant than ever, the answer 
of political economy is plain, —that abundance here must be 
made up by compulsory thrift, that is, extreme destitution, 
somewhere else. Waste and wealth do not naturally go to- 
gether; and the gains of war are dearly balanced by its 
penury and loss. It needs no statistics to tell the inevitable 
misery that has fallen upon wide regions of the South,— 
a misery how bitterly aggravated by that wide sweep of 
desolation which marked the track of the Georgia and Caro- 
lina campaign! Already we hear the horrible story of literal 
starvation prevailing in extensive districts. And but for the 
return of peace in season to secure the late planting of food- 
crops, the tale of wretchedness must have equalled the too 
familiar stories of Ireland and Hindostan. In Georgia it has 
been estimated, that, in round numbers, five-sixths of the 
entire property of the State, exclusive of land and slaves, 
has perished in the war.* We have no calculations, in equal 





* Tn actual figures thus :— 


Property saved. Property lost. 
Slaves (462.198, by the census of 1860) . . . . . . . « . .$271,620,405 
SE eS ae a ir ae ae ee ee ee a ec 
Money and solvent debts . . . . . $10,000,000. . . . . . 86,124,701 
Capital in manufactures . ... . 1,000,000. . .. . . ##££8,428,182 
Shipping and tonnage . . . .. . 631,732 
Household furniture. . . . . . . 2,125,045 
Land (average per acre $4.43) . . . 149,547,880 
Bank capital Paes 8 eS ee ee ek s 12,479,111 
a Oe a ae, eee oe ee 9,000,000 
$172,304,657 $396, 184,036 


See a valuable sermon, by the Rev. Charles Lowe, in the “Christian Register” 


for June 10, 1865. 
11* 
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detail, for other portions of the South; but the state of things 
here shown must stand for the general result in all. 

No doubt this present desolation will be compensated by a 
larger and a healthier growth in coming years, as immigration 
has its perfect work, and the conditions of free labor come to 
be established. But, for the present, it stands not merely for 
so much actual destruction and poverty, but for the smothered 
resentment, the bitterness of heart, the hopelessness, the sul- 
len despair, which are apt to follow all great strokes of loss, 
especially loss by human violence, and in the re-action from 
eager hope and desperate endeavor.* And it greatly imbit- 
ters and complicates the task our Government has to meet. 

It is impossible to think without a certain misgiving and 
dread of the prospects of the emancipated race,—at the 
mercy, as practically they must be, of men who will be apt to 
recognize so much only of their change of state, that it has 
dissolved the old order without founding any new. Hints we 
have had of the vindictive hostility their old masters will be 





* What war must be when brought to one’s own home and neighborhood is 
told in such little homely incidents as these, which must have grown too familiar, 
written by an eye-witness, who was also a soldier in the ranks : — 

“On the piazza about the poor-house, sat the inmates,—a bowed old man 
amid a group of squalid children, barefooted, bareheaded, anxious, weeping. 
He was the grandparent. The father was in the rebel army, somewhere: the 
mother sat rocking, with an infant in her arms, thin and sickly. The house and 
the yard were full of straggling soldiers. The garden had been rifled of every 
vegetable which could be eaten, and what was left was trampled down. The 
cow in the wretched shed had been shot, a little meat cut from the carcass, and 
the rest left to waste. The guns of the men were cracking about the yard, and 
every fowl was being killed. A number of men were coming out of the door 
* with haversacks full of meal. The whole substance of these poor people was 
being devoured. As I came up, a drunken soldier had just torn the brooch 
away which the woman with the child in her arms wore at her neck, —a cheap 
thing, which, however, had attracted his drunken greed ; and (I can hardly bear to 
write the terribly ruffianly thing) he was rudely taking from one of her ears the 
earring, making the blood flow in his heedless brutality. I rushed upon him, and 
saved her further pain ; and, the officer in command of the guard being close at 
hand, we had the fellow arrested. We tried to restore order; but, while we were 
there, flames burst out from the barn, which speedily caught the house: and the 
guard passed on, leaving the old. man, the woman, and the company of little chil- 
dren, shelterless and foodless, looking in tears upon their blazing home. My 
heart bled for them so! Yet I could do nothing. We were pursuing the enemy. 
Duty forced me forward.” — The Thinking Bayonet, p. 161. 
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apt to make them feel; and it is no wonder, that, in their sup- 
plication to the Government at Washington, they represent 
their present condition as far less tolerable than the former 
bondage. We have already spoken, more than once, of the 
success which has attended the experiments at free labor and 
social order among the freedmen, where there have been tol- 
erable fairness and good sense in the way they have been 
dealt with. They may be considered to have fully settled 
the question as to the capacity of the black race for self-sup- 
port, and their general willingness to work; their capacity, 
also, for a good degree of local self-government. And, where 
they can remain unmolested by themselves, or under the im- 
mediate protection of the national power,—as in the Sea- 
island plantations assigned to them by General Sherman, — 
we imagine that the day of anxiety about them is past. But 
those so situated are a little margin of that broad, dark belt 
of population, — a hundred thousand, perhaps, in all. And, for 
every one under these circumstances of safety, there must be 
at least twenty or thirty whose only hope lies in the better 
temper, the restored civil order, and the powerful hand of 
national authority. Even if political power were given to 
them at once without reserve, we might yet ask of what avail 
it would be to masses of men so densely ignorant, so slavishly 
timid, so abjectly superstitious, as they or most of them have 
always shown themselves in the presence of the master-race. 
We learned something four years ago of the respect paid to 
political forms and suffrage rights in those districts of the 
South. Even where white Unionists, whose rights of citizen- 
ship had never been challenged, were in a clear majority, as © 
in Eastern Tennessee, we saw something of the tender mer- 
cies of their political opponents, —the hangings and house- 
burnings, and the reign of terror at the polls. And, if all 
political rights were granted, we apprehend that it would be 
with more of fear than hope, that the emancipated slaves 
would seek to protect their personal rights by voting in mass 
against their former masters, — even if they should not, as Mr. 
Botts declares, vote in a mass at the bidding of their former 
masters. Whatever reasons of abstract justice, whatever con- 
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siderations of self-protection, may require that suffrage be 
given to blacks and whites on equal terms, it will be many 
years, we fear, before it can be looked to as any sensible relief 
to the dangers and uncertainties of the actual situation. 

Yet the question is one which must be met; and circum. 
stances have made it just now the most prominent one of all 
before the public mind. For ourselves, we have been con- 
tent with asserting hitherto what seems the plain demand of 
justice and expediency alike,—that all distinctions of color 
should be utterly unknown to the law; that, whatever condi- 
tions of citizenship require to be laid down, they should be 
clear of the great wrong of conforming to lines of race and 
caste, — clear of the deeper baseness of surrendering a popu- 
lation more loyal, more industrious, more orderly, than the 
great majority of the whites, and not inferior in intelligence 
to large numbers of them, to the despotic control of those who 
have every evil passion to gratify in taking revenge upon 
them, and every evil motive for desiring to bring back on 
them the bitterness of their former bondage. The case be- 
fore the average conscience of mankind, before the bar of 
common prudence, and especially as it appeals to the honor 
of our own Government and nation, seems perfectly clear. 
Yet there are some considerations not so plain, which we 
must take account of, if we would see what the real working 
conditions of it are. 

In the first place, by what tribunal shall the question be 
properly determined? To this question, the late action of 
the Administration touching North Carolina and Mississippi 
appears to answer : — The tribunal shall be the loyal white citi- 
zens of the States seeking restoration to their political 
rights.* Personally, as it is understood, the President and 
his advisers strongly desire that the decision shall be in favor 





* The precise terms of the President’s proclamation in inviting a convention 
of the loyalists of North Carolina are these: ‘No person shall be qualified as an 
elector, or shall be eligible as a member of such convention, unless he shall pre- 
viously have taken and subscribed the oath of amnesty as set forth in the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, May 29, 1865, and is a voter qualified as prescribed by the Con- 
stitution and Laws of the State of North Carolina in force immediately before the 20th 
day of May, 1861, the date of the so-called ordinance of secession.” 
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of granting the suffrage to all duly qualified persons, blacks 
and whites alike. But they do not hold themselves compe- 
tent to decide the question in advance. At least, the oppor- 
tunity of deciding shall be left to the white loyal citizens first. 
If they determine it in the way which seems to us safest and 
best, it is plain how incomparably greater the moral value of 
the decision will be, than if it were forced on them prelimin- 
ary to any action of their own. If they determine it by old 
prejudice and exclusion, at least the way is open to a reversal 
of the judgment. There can be no doubt, that the original 
right of the decision, by all our political precedents and theo- 
ries, lies with the people of the States themselves, as defined 
in State organizations already existing. It is not by virtue 
of ordinary political justice, but (if at all) in virtue of a high 
necessity of State, that the nation may rightly overrule their 
judgment. That the nation may claim and exercise this 
right, we have not a moment’s doubt. That it ought to ex- 
ercise it at need, in a case like this, where such eminent juris- 
diction may be the only thing to prevent intolerable injustice 
and infinite misrule, seems too plain to be easily disputed. 
But the action of the Government — in which all members of 
the Administration are understood to be agreed — is probably 
on the right and safe ground, that the interposition of the 
national will, to dictate or control, should be, not the previous 
condition, but the last resort. 

And again: negro suffrage in the reconstructed States is 
advocated, as we understand it, on two grounds quite distinct, 
—as to which there should be some clearer explanation be- 
fore a final verdict. That it is necessary, in order to secure, 
first, protection to the blacks themselves, and, next, loyalty 
and good order in the States, all its advocates are agreed. 
But there are some who defend it on the broad ground of 
universal suffrage as an abstract right; at any rate, as the 
highest political expediency. They claim that the ballot in a 
republic is the natural and the chief protection against class 
oppression, the right and only practicable way of giving every 
man the weight of his own personality, in ordaining the law 
under which every man must live. And they urge, besides, 
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that unlimited suffrage is a great conservative power; that it 
is in the interest of intelligence and order. Political respon- 
sibility is the best educator. Give a man the ballot, and at 
once it becomes the interest of every other man that he 
should be fit to use it. The mere appeal to him by rival par- 
tisans compels him to think and judge in some measure for 
himself. He finds his voice is worth something; and he be- 
gins to ponder on which side it shall be cast. Besides, it is a 
defence against mob violence; for what a mass of men can 
secure at the polls, being a majority, why should they fight 
for in the streets? or, being a minority, they are at least 
warned in advance of the uselessness of fighting. All 
these arguments, it is claimed, apply to the lowest, the poor- 
est, the most ignorant, with quite as much force as to the 
more educated classes. And, with a generous boldness, it is 
urged, that the really conservative, safe, and right way will 
be, to invite absolutely every grown man, not debarred by 
crime, to share the full privilege of citizenship, — at least, to 
give his voice to the ratifying and sanction of the organic 
law. 

We do not dispute, that this frank and bold theory of the 
radical democracy may yet prove the only practicable solu- 
tion to the question in debate. Sometimes a daring that 
seems even desperate has a fascination that wins its way 
where prudence fails, and proves, after all, a better prudence. 
But it is impossible for any one who has ever thought of po- 
litical power, not merely as a right but as a trust, not to be 
staggered and confounded at the thing here proposed. There 
is no need of drawing distinctions of color in this matter among 
the lower populations of the South. Surely,no more hopeless 
subjects of such political experimenting could be found any- 
where, than the “ sand-hillers,” the “ clay-eaters,” the “ snuff- 
dippers,” and those, by whatever other cant and degrading 
terms they may be known, who make the lowest tier of the 
poor whites in the planting States. It is enough, on the 
other hand, to cite the testimony of those who have associated 
much with the emancipated blacks during the last year or 
two, and have found in Charleston or in Savannah the first 
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specimens of them capable of comprehending the most ele- 
mentary political idea; or of those who have studied deeply 
the natural history of races, and who tell us of the belt of 
absolute pagan barbarism that spreads back from the gulf- 
shore along the hot lowlands dense with tropic life. With 
the real facts before us, we shall perhaps find a summary 
judgment less easy than we had thought. Meanwhile, those 
are doing most to relieve the difficulty, who are actually 
doing their part, whether by instruction, charity, or business 
enterprise, to secure for the scarce-emancipated blacks those 
conditions of intelligence and virtue and independence which 
must, after all, be at the bottom of any political privilege 
worth having. 

The “ New-York Times” points out, as characteristic of the 
Southern loyalists, an equal hostility to those who brought on 
the rebellion, and to the political equality of the blacks.* 
As the President has just declared to the South- Carolina 
delegation, he “intends to exert the power and influence of 
the Government to place in power the popular heart of this 
nation.” He “does not want the late slaveholders to control 
the negro vote against white men. Let each State judge of 
the depository of its own political power.” 

There is one very practical consideration bearing on this 





* As the most authentic expression of Southern loyal feeling on this subject, 
we copy the following sentences, addressed to the negro population, from the 
recent proclamation of Governor Holden to the people of North Carolina : — 

“Providence has willed that the very means adopted to render your servitude 
perpetual should be his instruments for releasing you from bondage. It now 
remains for you, aided as you will be by the superior intelligence of the white race, 
and cheered by the sympathies of all good people, to decide whether the freedom 
thus suddenly bestowed upon you will be a blessing to you or a source of injury. 
Your race has been depressed by your condition of slavery, and by the legislation 
of your former masters, fortwo hundred years. It is not to be expected, that 
you can comprehend and appreciate, as they should be comprehended and appre- 
ciated by a self-governing people, the wise provisions and limitations of consti- 
tutions and laws ; or that you can have that knowledge of public affairs which is 
necessary to qualify you to discharge all the duties of the citizen. No people has 
ever yet bounded at once into the full enjoyment of the right of self-government. 
But you are free, in common with all our people; and you have the same right, 
regulated by law, that others have to enter upon the pursuit of prosperity and 
happiness.” 
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matter. The emancipation of four million slaves, by removing 
the three-fifths’ restriction, adds to the Southern States a rep. 
resentative population equal to that of all Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire, —an addition, say, of thirteen to their dele- 
gation in the Lower House at Washington, or of ten from the 
States below the southern boundary of Virginia. And, if 
these States choose to assert their loyalty on the terms now 
offered, it is not easy to see what is to prevent their appear- 
ing in full force in next winter’s Congress. Already it is 
stated, that the legislature of Virginia is controlled by men 
who were in open rebellion within two months. And, unless 
the most intelligent observers have been deceived, the temper 
of the controlling class in those States is any thing but loyal. 
Of course they will be eager to regain the privilege of politi- 
cal power, heretofore so dearly prized and so unscrupulously 
used. And what new sectional policy may they possibly de- 
vise to be carried out by party coalitions, as in the former 
years? Will it be the restoring of slavery, perhaps under 
some new guise of labor-contracts and protection? Will it be 
the expulsion or systematic depression of the freedmen by 
some new “black code”? Will it be to repudiate the public 
debt, —a debt of honor to us, but of shame to them, and a 
standing monument of defeat? These are among the ques- 
tions which the time brings ominously near. If it were only 
the practice of self-government at home, few, we apprehend, 
would insist on perpetual disfranchisement as the penalty of 
treason. But reconstruction means not only privilege and 
right, it means also power. The interests and the honor of 
the nation are just as much at stake now as they have been 
at any time during the last four years; and they are to be 
defended now against just as unscrupulous and vindictive 
enemies. The nation has in its hands at this moment a power 
which it may have parted with for ever, within six months 
hence, unless its statesmanship is as bold and wary as its 
generalship has been. If an immediate settlement must be 
had at any rate, universal suffrage and equal citizenship are 
conditions on which it is the nation’s right to insist, in that 
“republican form of government” which it is the nation’s 
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duty to “ guarantee to every State” restored. In the closing 
words of Mr. Dana’s magnificent speech at Faneuil Hall, 
“Let the States make their own Constitutions; but the Con- 
stitutions must be satisfactory to the Republic; and, by a 
power which, I think, is beyond question, the Republic holds 
them in the grasp of war, until they have made such constitu- 
tions.” 

As to civil immunities and rights, without doubt they will 
be restored as fast as the machinery to secure them can be 
put in play. The proclamation of amnesty (May 29) recites 
a formidable list of exceptions, reserving the penalties for 
treason to no less than fourteen distinct classes of persons, 
who must enter special applications for pardon. But this list 
includes the military crimes of desertion, and violation of the 
soldier’s oath. It includes the violation of public honor and 
faith, in the betrayal of official trust. It also includes those 
crimes which are against every code,—such as murder and 
pillage, — which have made so large and terrible a feature in 
the recent war. And it implies a settled purpose to destroy 
utterly that political oligarchy, or landed aristocracy, whose 
property-interests have been identified with the rebellion, by 
excepting the holders of estates of more than twenty thousand 
dollars. As to the technical offence of treason, where it can 
possibly be construed into mere fidelity to a false and danger- 
ous theory of State rights, we all know that it will be dealt 
with in the extreme of lenity. A “proscription” such as 
some affect to dread, no one seriously either fears or hopes. 
The one fit and inevitable punishment of treason in a republic 
is the blasting of its ambition and the failure of its schemes ; 
as that of rebellion and civil war is the utter desolation aud 
penury they have brought. But there are crimes great and 
terrible, which stand out in a sort of lurid relief on the dark 
background of war, —bright with excessive dark; and it is 
by their complicity with these that the guilt of men will be 
judged, and their sentences pronounced. The brutal perse- 
cution of loyalists in Northern Georgia and Eastern Tennes- 
see; the massacres of Forts Pillow and Wagner, and the 
sack of Lawrence; the plots, so nearly successful, to burn 
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the great cities of the North, and to poison them with yellow 
fever; the contemplated, and all but effected, horrors of the 
north-western conspiracy; the deliberate and intentional 
starving of prisoners of war, to a number which has been 
stated as high as sixty-four thousand, as the readiest means 
to deplete the northern armies; and, finally, the assassina- 
tion of the President by one last, despairing blow of malice 
and revenge, — these added together make an accumulation 
of atrocity ample to employ all the severities of our courts. 
The new reign of peace will be inaugurated by no political 
executions. But these are crimes against humanity itself, not 
specifically against the State. As the responsible author and 
voucher of them,— not as chief of a political conspiracy or 
head of a rival confederation,— the public conscience has 
settled to the deliberate conviction, that the life of Jefferson 
Davis is a just and necessary forfeit to the law. And to his 
wretched accomplices, no more mercy can or need be shown, 
than to criminals of that grade anywhere. The most dis- 
tinctly treasonable act of all — contending in arms against 
the nation’s life, aggravated by previous desertion and be- 
trayal of her service, — has already been practically par- 
doned by the grant of military parole; and no one, surely, 
expects to see any Confederate officer, as such, put on trial 
for his life. Disfranchisement or exile may be insisted on, in 
particular cases; but it will be purely on considerations of 
public safety, not in the hope of adding any thing to the igno- 
miny and the warning there must always be in a baffled con- 
spiracy against the liberties of the State. 

We have dwelt, perhaps overmuch, on the antagonisms 
which are the inevitable heritage of war, and the sharp em- 
barrassment of peace. But we should do wrong not: to 
acknowledge that large faith in liberty and human right, 
which is at the heart of our existence as a nation; the over- 
throw of many a barrier which has held the sections in ignor- 
afit hostility hitherto; the striking tokens of what the most 
careless can scarce fail to recdgnize as a special Providence 
in the critical moments of our struggle, auguring great 
hope in the future of our Republic. That faith, with the 
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new interpretation of Christianity which it inspires, we. be- 
lieve has a natural fitness to our age and race. We will not 
doubt that it has its mission to fulfil among our hitherto 
estranged fellow-countrymen. For the first time, the road has 
been opened for it; and it goes forth, with its symbol in our 
starry flag, no longer a timid and apologetic, but a strong and 
conquering, faith. And many agencies will work with it, to 
humanize and heal. The fertile breadths of Southern terri- 
tory offer the most tempting field to colonizing industry. The 
tides of commercial and friendly intercourse begin to ebb and 
flow. The nation’s resources of humanity and justice, of 
moral courage and intellectual skill, will be enough—as its 
resources of field, flood, mine, plantation, and trade, will be 
enough —to meet the new burdens and discharge the new 
obligations of the time. 





NOTE. 


Since the above was in type, we have received a letter from Charles- 
ton, date of June 17, from what we regard as a most trustworthy 
source, and copy a few words : — 


‘TI wish, before Mr. Phillips and Mr. Beecher argue any further 
about immediate universal suffrage, they would spend a month at 
Captain John Tripp’s, and talk politics with Wakazeer, Gabriel, or 
even Paris. The most intelligent negroes here do not wish it. Mr. C. 
said to me only this morning, that if we could only have a military 
government long enough, and the schools kept up, that was all they 
needed, and they would take the suffrage when it came. As for 
reconstruction, there are no elements here whatever, white or black ; for 
the whites are disloyal, the blacks ignorant,—- with some exceptions 
in both cases. But things are working fast with both classes. The 
negroes are getting educated, and the whites are becoming loyal, as 
interests and associations bind them to the Union. Already Mr. B. 
and Mr. M. declare in favor of colored (educated) suffrage.” 
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Art. IX.— REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


M. Bruston has done good service in the cause of biblical criticism, 
by translating from the large work of the German, Bleek, the very 
able, ingenious, and exhaustive discussion of the authenticity of the 
Gospel of St. John.* The great fault of the discussion, indeed, is 
that it is so ingenious. ‘The exceeding acuteness of the argument 
awakens the suspicion that it is not altogether sound. We naturally 
doubt, where so much special pleading is used. It is not probable 
that those who have come to believe that John is the author of the 
Apocalypse will be convinced, by this ‘** Critical Study,” that he is also 
the author of the Gospel. Yet the most sturdy opponents of the pre- 
valent opinion concerning the authorship of the Gospel will find it 
very hard to set aside the reasons here given for maintaining that 
opinion. If the argument is not conclusive, it establishes at least a 
strong presumption that the Gospel came from John, the com- 
panion of Jesus, and that the Church tradition is trustworthy. This 
opinion, nevertheless, is not defended in the interest of Orthodoxy, or 
because it is not safe to let it go: not for the sake of defending any 
doctrine, or of maintaining the integrity of the New-Testament 
canon; but in interest only of the truth, and in the temper of true 
criticism. Admissions are made in the *‘ Study” quite as damaging 
to Orthodoxy -as any denial of John’s authorship could be. The 
writer is quite willing to allow, that, in reporting the language of 
Jesus, John gives in Ais own words what the great Teacher seems 
to be saying, —in words probably different from those which Jesus 
actually used. He admits that John used existing traditions in the 
compilation of his narrative, and did not depend wholly on his own 
memory ; that he selected from a mass of material, omitting such as 
would not serve his purpose. He finds, of course, that the last chap- 
ter of the Gospel was the work of a different hand, though he denies 
that it was much later in time. He agrees with the liberal critics, 
that the motive of the Gospel was rather polemic than didactic; that 
it was, in some sense, the work of a partisan. The party against 
which the statement was urged was not Gnostic, not heretical, but 
was the party holding to the Jewish ideas of John the Baptist. 
John’s Gospel had no special relation with the Synoptic Gospels, and 
is not to be taken as worth more or less than these. 


WE have not found the argument of Liberal Christianity against 
Orthodoxy better stated in a compact form, than in the small volume 
of the Pastor Bost, a conspicuous member of that school of thinkers 





* Etude Critique sur l’Evangile selon Saint Jean. Traduit de l’Allemand, par 
Cu. Bruston. Paris, Meymeis. 1864. 8vo. pp. 69. 

+ Le Protestantisme Libéral. Par M. le Pasteur Tu. Bost. Paris: Bail- 
litre. 1865. 12mo. pp. xiii., 217. 
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in the French Protestant Church, of which Colani and Coquerel are 
the acknowledged heads. In successive chapters, Bost answers the 
questions now at issue between parties in that Church,—the ques- 
tion of the Supernatural; of Free Will; of Sin, in its nature, its 
origin, and its effects ; of Salvation and its methods. His statement 
of the Orthodox position is at once clear, candid, and wholly free 
from any wish to make this seem more false or more narrow than it 
is. Bost is a rationalist, decided and pronounced, in his theological 
theory ; but his objection to miracle is not so much that it is impossi- 
ble or incredible, as that it is unnecessary in proof of ideas, or in 
demonstration of duty, — unnecessary for all the higher ends of a 
spiritual faith. ‘There are some views in the book which seem to us 
not to be correct; but, as an exposition of the weakness and the error 
of Orthodoxy, it is able, fresh, and original. Yet the author does not 
wish to be regarded as a critic merely. He pleads manfully for the 
superior worth and power of liberal religion as a practical system, 
and maintains its efficiency against the stricter creed-systems. He 
sees the only sure future for the Church in a free faith. 


In that great congregation which for thirteen years gathered 
together every Sunday morning, first in the Melodeon, and afterwards 
in the larger Music Hall, to listen to the sermons and the prayers of 
Theodore Parker, there were always two busy pencils keeping pace, 
through prayer and sermon, with the tongue of the preacher, and pre- 
serving his words, with a devotion which few men have ever inspired, 
against the day when his voice should be no longer heard. That day, 
alas! came only too soon; and, through the dreadful days of the great 
civil war which he was the first to foresee, his people have listened in 
vain for that voice, once so strong and so true, whether to warn or 
counsel, to denounce or comfort, — that voice which was never raised 
to defend any base or mean thing, and was never silent when any good 
cause needed an advocate. 

From his phonographic notes thus collected, Mr. Leighton has now 
printed a compilation of extracts,* which, while open perhaps in a 
more than ordinary degree to the common objections to books of 
‘‘ Elegant Extracts,” will serve, nevertheless, more than one good 
purpose. No sermons were ever less ambitious than those of Mr. 
Parker; yet one unacquainted with his method might possibly receive 
a contrary impression from a reading of this volume, in which the 
passages, rarely more than two or three pages long, and utterly dis- 
connected with each other, are, unavoidably for the most part, those 
in which a novel or striking thought is expressed in peculiarly elo- 
quent language. But any impression of this kind would pretty 
certainly be corrected by the reading of any single sermon in a com- 
plete form ; and we hope that this book may serve as a whetstone to 





* Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. By THEeopore 
ParKER. Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons, by Rurvus L. Letcu- 
ton. Boston: C. W. Slack. 1865. 
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sharpen the appetite of the public for the collected edition of Mr, 
Parker’s works which may be expected to appear by and by. 

This volume contains little theology, but much religion; and the 
passages appear to have been collated with a view to display, as far 
as possible, the happy and joyous tone which was characteristic of 
Mr. Parker. The goodness of God, the boundlessness of his love, 
the perfection of his providence, the beauty of the world, the grandeur 
of human nature, the joys of religion,—these are the themes. 
“ Rejoice! rejoice!” is the burden of every page; and when we 
remember what sermons they were of which these passages formed 
a part, and with what an ease and naturalness, even in the most 
abstruse discussions of disputed questions in theology or politics or 
social science, he reached here and there on every hand for the most 
familiar and alluring illustrations and arguments, brightening a dull 
theme with the light of every man’s experience, we are amazed at 
the contrast between all this wealth, and the poverty of the preaching 
which is listened to under the pulpits of Christendom. ‘I once 
heard,” says Mr. Emerson, ‘¢a preacher who sorely tempted me to 
say I would go to church no more... . He had lived in vain. He 
had no one word intimating that he had laughed or wept, was married 
or in love, had been commended or cheated or chagrined. ... Not 
one fact in all his experience had he yet imported into his doctrine. 
This man had ploughed and planted and talked and bought and sold; 
he had read books; he had eaten and drunken; his head aches, his 
heart throbs, he smiles and suffers: yet was there not a surmise, a 
hint in all the discourse that he had ever lived at all.... The true 
preacher can be known by this, that he deals out to the people his 
life, — life passed through the fire of thought.” How well Mr. 
Parker’s preaching bore this test we need not say. 

This little book, if it can but secure such a circulation: as it 
deserves, will help the larger work of Mr. Weiss in reforming the 
popular impression in regard to Mr. Parker and his teachings, and 
opening the eyes of the people to the contemptible spite, and the yet 
more contemptible falsehood, by which this great man has been 
cheated of his just fame and influence. It is not two years since, 
in a little town in New Hampshire, we strolled one Sunday into an 
Orthodox church, and were suddenly startled in the midst of a dull 
enough sermon by hearing his name boldly pronounced, to give 
emphasis to the statement, that there exists ‘*a class of unbelievers 
who meet the sublime declaration of David, that the heavens declare 
the glory of God, with the assertion that they declare no other. glory 
than that of Kepler and Newton. Such sheer, blank atheism as 
this may be doubted by some; yet the remembrance of Theodore 
Parker, and of the multitude who accept his teachings, should con- 
vince us that it does exist.” We took occasion the next day, much 
to his surprise, to ask the reverend gentleman what grounds he had 
for making such a statement as that to a little congregation of unlet- 
tered persons who knew nothing of Mr. Parker, and looked to their 
minister for all their knowledge on such subjects. Had he ever 
heard Mr. Parker preach?—No. Or pray?— No: he could not 
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say he had. Or read any of his works? — Yes: he had read some 
of his essays, and some extracts from his writings in Dr. Bushnell’s 
‘‘ Nature and the Supernatural,” which, by the way, he should be 
glad to lend us. Also he had once heard Mr. Parker deliver a 
lecture on the Progress of the Human Race towards Perfection, 
from which he gathered, that the lecturer thought the progress of 
mankind was due, for the most part, to their own efforts and experi- 
ments, and not in any considerable degree to God’s assistance. And 
on such grounds as these he felt competent to stand up before his little 
congregation, and denounce as an atheist the man who could utter, 
out of a heart overflowing with love and reverence, such words as 
these : — 


“ This is the sum of my story, the result of my philosophy, — that there 
is an Infinite God, perfectly oe with no limitation of power; perfectly 
wise, knowing every thing, the meanest and the vastest, at the first as at the 
end; perfectly just, giving to every soul what is promised in its nature; 
perfectly loving and perfectly holy. The worship of the Infinite God, the 
consciousness of his presence in our hearts, — that is the sublimest triumph, 
the dearest joy, the delightfullest of all human delights. Beginning here, it 
brightens and brightens like the dawn of the day, until it comes unto perfect 
brightness, and the face of the Father gleams on the forehead of the Son. 
p- 339. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS. 


It is recorded of Favorinus, a quaint old writer, much in favor 
with Hadrian, that, when arguing once with his imperial master, to 
the surprise of the bystanders he yielded readily the point in dispute ; 
and, when asked why he did so, answered, that it was ill arguing with 
the master of thirty legions. In accepting the imperial author’s invi- 
tation to discuss freely his life of Casar,* we fancy that the critics of 
France must have felt a similar embarrassment. 

In this country, however, no such difficulty exists. It is not less 
our privilege than our duty, to say that the work is a failure, regarded 
either as a scholarly investigation of Roman history, or as a philoso- 
phical analysis of a remarkable character. Nearly two-thirds of the 
first volume, which is all that has thus far appeared, is taken up with 
a tedious sketch of Roman history before the time of Cesar; well 
enough if not too diffuse for an encyclopedia, but without evidence, 
that we can discover, of original criticism as to the character of the 
Roman polity, and without so much as the suggestion of a new 
theory as to the sources of the Roman power,—too short if it is 
meant for a profound examination of the spirit of Roman institutions, 
and too long if it is meant for nothing more than an analysis of the 
Roman organization. That the kings disappeared because their mis- 
sion was accomplished, and that that mission was probably the intro- 
duction of civilization into Italy from Greece, no one, perhaps, will 
be inclined to doubt. But, at the same time, nothing could be less 
satisfactory to the student, who, having left behind him his text-books 
of antiquity, seeks in the pages of this acute observer of men, and of 





* History of Julius Cesar. Vol.i. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 
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the working of human institutions, how it really came to pass, that, 
at about the same time, Athens and Rome, the two most famous 
cities of antiquity, changed the basis of the right of suffrage from 
birth to fortune. When you say that Roman society was founded 
upon respect for family, for property, and for religion; that the gov- 
ernment was founded upon election and its policy upon conquest, — 
you write compactly, and deal with great results; and when you add, 
that the aristocracy used the people’s hatred of tyrants as the chief 
instrument of their own aggrandizement, you indulge in a common- 
place which is not without its excuse. Undoubtedly it was charac- 
teristic of the Roman institutions to form men apt for all functions, 
that thus the best soldiers in war should be the best rulers in 
peace ; but how came it to pass, that, when so trained, unconsciously 
to themselves and all the world, they became in general the worst 
enemies of the Republic, and, at the bitter end, the real betrayers of 
the Empire? How came it to pass, that, with the best practical prin- 
ciples of government, with the noblest sentiments of honor, and the 
most persevering faith in religion, the Roman state drifted, silently 
but surely, all through its most splendid successes, into that fatal gulf 
of civil strife, in which at last perished the hopes of liberty in the 
ancient world ? 

That is the question which haunts us as we read the story 
of Rome, suggesting the most solemn lessons and the most distressing 
doubts, —a question which Gibbon, with his philosophhical scepti- 
cism and his spiritual blindness, has, after all, done nothing to 
answer, except so far as to clear away the rubbish of ages, and let 
the awful drama rehearse itself before us,—a question, indeed, 
which, as history is usually written, we should hardly expect the 
historian to answer; for it goes behind facts into that uncertain region 
of moral causes which no dogmas can reach, and no statements com- 
prehend. ; 

But it is the question which Napoleon presses upon us with singu- 
lar emphasis in the work to which we now allude. His whole 
structure of the character of Cesar, so to speak, rests upon the 
assumption that he alone could see the fatal result of the corruption, 
moral and political, which had eaten out the life of the Republic; 
and that, forecasting as nobody else could the inevitable course of 
events, he was justified by his genius and by fate in anticipating the 
catastrophe ; in seizing with one bold movement the reins of power, 
which were falling from hands that were too weak, into those that 
were too wicked to hold them. His argument assumes, that the ele- 
ments of dissolution were too strong to be any longer resisted in a 
lawful way by constitutional means; and we admit, that to grant the 
facts is to justify Caesar. But when he goes further, and undertakes, 
as it is undoubtedly the purpose of the book to do, to establish a 
parallel between Cesar and Bonaparte; and, because Rome was so 
corrupt as to need a despot, to maintain that France was so likewise, 
to such degree indeed that the first empire was a condition of its 
existence; and that, moreover, for half a century, it continued so 
corrupt that the second empire was a boon which the people should 
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have been only too glad to receive at his hands, — it seems to us that 
he makes an unfair use of the past, in order to insult the present. 

As an historical vindication, therefore, of the first Bonaparte, who 
had a right to break the laws ‘‘ when society was hurrying on to its 
ruin, and a desperate remedy was indispensable for its salvation ;” 
and, by consequence, of the second Bonaparte, who had a right to 
break the laws also ‘‘ when the government, supported by the mass of 
the people, had become the organ of its interests and their hopes,” 
—the book has the character of a political pamphlet; and as such it 
will not fail to be judged, and judged severely. For, granting that 
the elements of dissolution in Roman society were electoral corruption, 
and the laws of high treason,— which furnished to arbitrary power 
afterwards under the emperors one of its deadliest weapons, — the 
agrarian laws and slavery and debts (for, as the citizens made war 
at their own expense, they were always in debt), what possible 
resemblance have these causes of decline to the condition of society 
in France, when purged by the fires of the Revolution, or taught by 
fifty years of increasing enlightenment how to use the liberty it had 
bought, after so many horrors, with so much blood? Surely the 
Emperor owes to the country, which otherwise, on his own theory, he 
libels by the mere fact of his rule, to explain clearly the nature and 
source of the corruption of which the Imperial dynasty is the only 
remedy. Rome may have been bad enough in the first century before 
Christ, to need a Cesar,— we are inclined, indeed, from our own 
study of that age, to think it was; but that, in the nineteenth century 
after Chirst, France must take refuge from ruin in the arms of a 
Bonaparte, seems to us a playful satire upon the progress of mankind 
hardly to have been expected from so serious a person as the nephew 
of the man of destiny. 

The last fifteen years of Czsar’s life remain to be told in the 
second volume ; and we trust it will appear in that, how, in the empire 
of his ideas after his death, in the final triumph of his principles and 
his system, we are to recognize in Cesar the true sign of greatness. 
It is true, that neither the murder of Cesar, nor the captivity of 
Bonaparte, were able to check the tendencies of Rome towards des- 
potism, or of France towards freedom. It is true, that Brutus, by 
slaying Cesar, did nothing to prevent the reign of Augustus, while he 
rendered possible that of Nero; and it is true, likewise, that the 
ostracism of Bonaparte by confederated Europe did not prevent 
the resuscitation of his empire. But it is false alike to the truths of 
history and the teachings of philosophy, to represent the struggles 
of Casar and Bonaparte for power as popular causes surviving the 
league that, under the mask of liberty, sought to overthrow them. 
Neither Bonaparte nor Caesar was a man of ideas in the usual mean- 
ing of that phrase. Their policy was conquest: their end was 
power. Born out of the seething elemeffts, the one of corruption, 
the other of revolution, it was impossible for them to separate them- 
selves from that taint of selfishness which for them meant existence. 
When Bonaparte swept over Italy, and invaded Russia, and ravaged 
Spain, and upset kingdoms in Germany, what idea could have lain at 
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the bottom of his wild career but the greed of power? That he was 
an instrument in the hands of Providence, working out great results 
of beneficence to mankind, is the view which we may take; just as 
in the rush of the whirlwind and the tumult of the earthquake, we 
recognize an ultimate purpose of good: but .it was not the view 
which Bonaparte himself could have taken. Not that he meant harm 
to anybody: on the contrary, he preferred to benefit rather tharf injure 
mankind; but first, and last, and above all things, he preferred to 
establish and benefit himself. Cwsar’s ambition seems in some 
respects purer. Rome was in the full swing of conquest. To bring 
the civilized world under its sway was its legitimate occupation. 
But what had Bonaparte to do in Russia? Both were men of vast 
activity and genius, called into being, as it were, for a special purpose. 
But as for principles or a system, neither had any, except despotism ; 
and despotism is wholly a personal matter. ‘There is nothing in it to 
survive the despot, except the example; and that was fruitful enough 
in woe, we all know, to Rome, and might be so to France if the 
empire were an idea, as Louis Napoleon so persistently strives to 
represent it, and not an ephemeral fact, as France and Europe so 
stubbornly insist upon regarding it. 


Mr. Wootsey’s exposition of the law of nations* was written, as 
the author states in his preface, for the purpose of supplying a practi- 
cal want which he felt while engaged in teaching that subject; the 
want, that is, of a compendious treatise intended not for lawyers, but 
for young students of political and moral science. It is, therefore, not 
merely a statement, necessarily brief, of the actual condition of the law 
of nations; but may claim, to a certain extent, the character of an 
ethical work, in so far as it attempts to compare that law with the 
general principles of justice established among the most civilized 
nations. : 

In a well-written introductory chapter, the author defines the 
grounds and sources of international law, and briefly sketches its his- 
torical growth from the first vague indications of its existence among 
the ancient nations to the consciousness of its necessity in the medix- 
val age, and the fuller development of its principles in modern times. 
In the two parts into which the work is divided, the author then pro- 
ceeds to treat, in the first, of the general faculties or powers of States 
and their relations of peace, together with the rights and moral 
claims, the obligations and duties, which have their operation in a state 
of peace; and therein he discusses the following topics: The rights 
and obligations of States as independent sovereignties ; the rights of 
property, and rights over territory, belonging to States; the rights 
and duties of intercourse between nations, with the relations of for- 
eigners within the territory to the State; the forms and agents of 
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* Introduction to the Study of International Law; designed as an Aid in 
Teaching, and in Historical Studies. By TuHropore D. Woo ;sey, President of 
Yale College. Second edition, revised and enlarged. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 1864. 
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intercourse between the States themselves; and, lastly, the right of 
contract or of treaties. In the second part, the author considers the 
relations arising from a state of war, first, as affecting the belliger- 
ents themselves ; and, secondly, as bearing on the rights and obliga- 
tions of neutrals. Upon the latter points, which have been of such 
great interest to this country, we do not find the discussion so exhaus- 
tive, nor, we may add, so suggestive, as we desired. But, in all other 
respects, Mr. W oolsey i is to be commended for the industry and care 
with which he has made his compilation. 

This is not an original and profound treatise, to take its place with 
the writings of Grotius and Vattel and Wheaton and Lawrence. It 
was not meant to be. But it is an excellent guide, nevertheless, for 
the general reader as well as for students, and cannot fail to do a 
good part in popularizing the elements of the science it discusses, — 
a science, in which, above all others that touch upon juridical rela- 
tions, the freest scope is left to the operation of the general principles 
of justice and the common sense of mankind. And in this country, 
where the people are supposed to do their own thinking, and decide 
upon their own wars, and make their own peace, international law is 
a subject which cannot be made too clear to the average intelligence 
of the people. As a responsible member of the body politic, every 
educated person, as Mr. Woolsey well remarks, ought to become 
acquainted with it. In the case of the ‘‘ Alabama,” for instance, — 
environed as the question is with feelings of irritation which artful 
devices on either side might kindle into a terrible flame, but which at 
bottom is a mere case in international law, to be settled after fair dis- 
cussion, and in a dispassionate temper, — how very necessary that the 
general mind should be freed from the prejudices of passion, and 
enabled to consider it in its proper light; not as an occasion for war 
between two of the most powerful and most civilized nations of the 
earth,—a war which might well make us despair of civilization 
itself, — but as an opportunity for the vindication of reason as. the 
arbiter of national quarrels, and an illustration to all nations of 
the progress and success of enlightened democracy! To this benefi- 
cent work of popular education, Mr. Woolsey has contributed not a 
little in this present volume, to the merits of which we are glad to 
bear our cordial testimony. 


CRITICISM. 


To no poet, perhaps, since the world began, has there been paid so 
universal, heartfelt tribute of love and gratitude as that which broke 
forth from the German people upon Schiller’s hundredth birthday, 
the 10th of November, 1859 ;* for to no poet, perhaps, since the world 
began, has it been given to exert so immediate and deep-reaching an 
influence upon his people, — to none to represent, in his life and striv- 
ing, the ideal of his nation ; to be at once reformer and prophet. Born 





* Beitrige zur Feststellung, Verbesserung und Verwahrung des Schiller’- 
schen Textes. Von Prof. Dr. Joacuim Meyer. [1859 and 1860.] 
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of the people, partaker of their trials and grief, yet rising ever above 
them; taking life, with all its sorrow, and making of it a consoling 
opportunity ; resolutely refusing to acknowledge the shadows and the 
clouds which haunt it, but ever seeing the good and beautiful in it; 
unconquerable in hope, — thus Schiller lived his life on earth ; for his 
nation a beloved leader, for the world evermore a luminary name. 

Every memorial of him has been carefully treasured. The record 
of his days is complete. We doubt if any new fact of importance 
will ever be added to it; yet to no other German writer has it hap- 
pened, it is said, to leave his writings infested with so many errors, — 
the result, in great part, of the too careless supervision of Korner. 
Since 1844, however, especially through the critical investigation of 
Dr. Joachim Meyer,* great progress has been made in removing these 
imperfections. It is to his investigations that we owe the edition 
(said to be the best) published in 1860. Schiller left no collected 
edition of his writings: his premature death prevented his putting the 
last hand to his works. There appeared, however, during his life, a 
collected edition of his smaller prose works, and a collection of his 
poems up to 1803. After his death, his dramas were published under 
the title, ‘“* Theater von Schiller” (1805-1807). The first regular 
collected edition was prepared by Korner (1812-15). It has been 
the basis of all subsequent editions up to 1840; but it was neither 
complete nor correct. ‘The manuscripts of the poet, the periodicals 
and almanacs in which his poems first appeared, were by no means 
exhausted. ‘The ‘* Nachtriige” of Boas, the ‘‘ Supplemente ” of Hoff- 
meister, the explanatory labors of Viehoff, have supplied many omis- 
sions and corrections. Several poems, also, whose genuineness has 
been doubted, are shown by Meyer to have been incontestably Schil- 
ler’s. He has also restored to its place among Schiller’s poems the 
beautiful October poem of 1788, not hitherto received into Schiller’s 
works. 

The Schiller-cultus, as the Germans term it, has no parallel, per- 
haps, with any poet among any nation. With us, the great masters 
of speech have hardly been recognized till they and their age have 
faded into history. Schiller, on the contrary, was the outgrowth of 
his time, which found in him voice and utterance. The nation took 
him at once to its heart. One memorable result of the celebration of 
the 10th of November, 1859, was the establishment of the Schiller 
Institute, for the support of indigent authors or their orphaned fami- 
lies. ‘There is a similar institution in London, founded in 1790, called 
the Royal Literary Fund, which distributes relief through a commit- 
tee, without divulging names. At the annual dinner in 1822, Chat- 
eaubriand said that he had reason to know something of the value of 
the society ; for, in the time of the French Revolution, it had aided a 
poor refugee, who had returned to represent his country in England. 
That man was himself. For many years there has been a similar 
society in Paris, called the Société de Gens des Lettres. On the 10th of 
November, 1860, the superintendent of the German society, Dr. Din- 
gelstedt, of Weimar, rendered his first yearly account of its condition 
and working. ‘The contributions which flowed in, from the stimulus 
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given by the poet’s hundredth birthday, amounted to about $52,000. 
There are twenty branch institutes; four of which, to aid those at 
Weimar, Munich, Frankfort, and Liibeck, have received from their 
governments corporate rights. The interest only of the capital is to 
be spent. An article in the charter of the Institute prohibits-the giv- 
ing of the names of persons who receive aid, or any intimation what- 
ever as to their identity ; while it leaves the recipients free to declare, 
if they choose, that they have been thus assisted. 

It is an institution of piety and humanity, they say, as yet in its 
earliest beginning. As the years roll on, they bring to the German 
nation two days to be remembered, —that on which Schiller was born, 
and that on which he died. On these days they ask for offerings, 
which shall testify at once to the pervading influence of the Schiller- 
cultus, and to its fruitful results for good among the German people. 

In the address upon Schiller, however, which Jacob Grimm deliv- 
ered on the 10th of November, 1859, before the Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin, and which that learned body has thought worthy of a place 
in their published Transactions, that curious grammatical inquirer 
inveighs against this desecration of so illustrious a name by connecting 
it with an institution of charity for the relief of mediocre writers, — 
for Dichterlinge, whom one should rather discourage than recognize. 
Rising talents, he affirms, need no such aid. Every rich gift endows 
itself in these days. Let them rather spend the money they will 
gather, in visible works of art, which shall mark the birthplace and 
the footsteps of Schiller with gleams of joy for ever. If to encourage 
letters is to endow idleness, doubtless we should agree with Jacob 
Grimm. But to help on those who give their lives to help on man- 
kind is an effort not unworthy of the patronage of so great a name 
even as that of Schiller. If aid of this sort had not come often and 
plentifully to him, Germany might have lacked a leader, and the 
world been poorer by many thoughts. 

We pay more heed to Herr Grimm when he instructs us in other 
things. The new French translation of Schiller, he says, executed 
under the superintendence of Regnier, who possesses a critical ac- 
quaintance not only with modern but with Old German literature, is 
for the most part to be commended. (Goethe and Schiller were in 
the habit of working over their poems many times. Their texts are 
often as various as in Middle High-German poems, and the new read- 
ing is not always to be preferred to the old. But the great obstacle 
to the thorough renovation of the text is the monopoly which the 
publisher of Schiller (Baron Cotta) still has in his works. The long 
connection of both poets with a permanent and enterprising house 
was of great service to them,—aindeed a desirable thing; but the 
lapse of time has changed it into an annoyance to the nation. No- 
body disputes the right of an author to the fruit of his labors during 
his life, or of his heirs after his death. But as no author can foresee 
the extent of his popularity, so, in the agreement between Goethe or 
Schiller and their publishers, it cannot be supposed that either party 
anticipated or provided for the unheard-of demand for their writings, 
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which has existed in Germany for the last half century. The objec- 
tion which Grimm makes to such monopoly, so long as it stands in 
the way, as in this instance it seems to do, of the application of inde- 
pendent criticism, and of new editions embodying the results of that 
criticism in text or arrangement, is very proper. But, for our part, 
we do not see why he who builds a house should have a longer tenure 
of it, in himself and his heirs, than he who builds a history, provided 
the right of the public to the use and improvement of the property be 
properly guarded. 

Grimm admits the propriety of a limitation for a certain period, but 
complains, that, in the case of these great writers, the time has been 
too much extended by special privileges. Upon that point he fur- 
nishes some curious information. By a Prussian Cabinet-order of 
Feb. 8, 1826, the copyright in Schiller’s works was extended for 
twenty-five years. A decree of the Confederation of 23d November, 
1838, granted the privilege of exclusive publication to Schiller’s heirs 
for twenty years. When the latter period was on the point of termin- 
ation, the heirs solicited an extension of it to 1878; and in 1854 the 
Prussian government proposed to the Chambers a special law for that 
purpose, which was to override the general legislation upon the sub- 
ject. The Chambers declined to pass it. Thereupon appeared, on 
the 6th of November, 1856, a decree of the Confederation, according 
to which the copyright privilege was to continue till 1867, in favor of 
all authors who deceased before the 9th of November, 1827 (the 
date of a former decree of the Confederation). Schiller’s works, 
therefore, as well as Goethe’s, without enjoying special privileges, 
although they were the occasion of the passing of the law, will become 
common property on the 10th of November, 1867; yet not in all 
Germany, since in Saxony, the seat of the publishing business, there 
exists a law, passed in 1844, which secures the copyright privilege for 
thirty years to the works of those authors who died before the 1st of 
January, 1844; that is to say, till 1874. At the end of the year 
1867, therefore, there will be a wretched condition of things, if Saxony 
upholds within its territory the copyrights in works of authors such 
as Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, &c., which, in the rest of Germany, are 
the property of the public. 


In a language like the English, so much governed by custom, and 
so little by rule, there is, of course, a wide field for discussion of the 
propriety of phrases, and for difference in the choice of words. One 
is hardly aware, indeed, how capricious often is the use of our lan- 
guage, till he has looked at a list of words and phrases like those 
collected at random by the Dean of Canterbury * as being objection- 
able in point of vulgarity or grammar. The Dean’s little book, how- 
ever, though full of suggestions, is far from being conclusive. He is 
much inferior to Trench in philosophical analysis and grammatical 





* The Queen’s English: Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. By Henry 
Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: Strahan & Co. Cambridge: 
Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1864. 
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keenness. His criticism is for the most part shallow. He is more 
useful when he puts questions than when he answers them. Of 
course, as an Englishman and a clergyman, he cannot be expected to 
allude to this country otherwise than with an arrogance only sur- 
passed by his ignorance. 

The Dean complains that it is a common trick on this side of the 
Atlantic to write honor, &c., instead of honour, ‘‘ as part of a move- 
ment to reduce our spelling to a uniform rule, as opposed to usage,” 
thus obliterating all traces of the historical formation of words; since 
we get honor not directly from the Latin honor (spelled in exactly the 
same way), but from the French honneur. Certainly, the Church of 
England is in no danger if it do but have men enough of this sort to 
defend it. Think of the audacity of the railway porter who could 
speak of this dignitary as ‘“‘the old party in a shovel.” ‘ Control, 
however, never acquired a right to be spelt with a‘u.’ It comes from 
the French ‘ contrdéle,’ i.e., contre-réle ; and the original meaning is 
still found in the name controller, when applied to finance, i.e., an 
officer whose duty it is to keep a counter-role or check on the accounts 
of others,” — not to be spelt comptroller therefore. 

The following criticism is too important not to be quoted : — 


‘“‘ Which of these two is right? —the Misses Brown, or the Miss Browns? 
For the former it may be said, that Brown is the name of the whole species, 
and that the young ladies, being individuals of that species, are Misses ; 
for the latter, that, each of the young ladies being Miss Brown, the whole 
taken together, or any two or more, are Miss Browns. So that either way is 
justifiable. Usage is all but universal in favor of the latter in conversation. 
We may say we met the Miss Browns, not the Misses Brown. But we can 
hardly justify this, our colloquial practice, if we bring in Mrs. Brown, and say 
we met Mrs. and the Miss Browns. For by enumerating thus, first the indi- 
vidual, and then the species, we bind ourselves to the former way of spelling. 
The sentence as I have last given it is inaccurate, because it really says that 
we met Mrs. and the Miss Browns; i.e., one Mrs. and one celebrated Miss, 
rejoicing in the name of, not Brown, but Browns. If we had wished to keep 
to the ordinary colloquial usage in this case also, we ought to have said that 
we met Mrs. Brown and the Miss Browns.” 


The plural of attorney and money is attorneys, moneys, just as 
the plural of key is not kies, but keys. The word means takes a 
plural or singular verb according as the mode of action is singular or 
plural. ‘The best means 7s,” and ‘ the latest news is,” are right if 
you refer only to one mode of action or one piece of news. Sani- 
tary and sanatory are different words. Then Sanitary means apper- 
taining to health ; sanatory means appertaining to healing or curing. 
‘The town is in such a bad sanitary condition that some sanatory 
measures must be undertaken.” In alluding to the mistakes in news- 
papers, the Dean says he read somewhere, that somebody might be 
ammersed in a heavy fine, — the word meant, of course, being amerced. 
He is rigid in requiring the 4 in humble to be aspirated, and thinks 
it very funny “that an American friend of ours ventured to tell us 
candidly, that we spoke English with a strong English accent.” 

Pronouncing duty, &c., dooty is an offensive vulgarism. These 
kind of things instead of this kind may be incorrect, but is inevita- 
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ble. This much, that much, as measures of quantity may not be 
elegant, but they are correct ; thus much is better. Replace has come 
to signify just the opposite of its real’ meaning. ‘‘ Lord Derby was 
replaced by Lord Palmerston, means to us was sueceeded by, &c.; to 
our grandfathers it would have signified that Lord Palmerston put 
Lord Derby in again. ‘The usage is borrowed from the French word 
remplacer, i.e. remplir la place. Nothing can well be worse in gram- 
mar than a superior man, an inferior person. Talented, also, is as bad 
as possible; and so is moneyed, which is generally made worse by 
being spelt monied. Subjective and objective are terms as correct as 
they are indispensable. 

The following note was written after a tithe dinner in Devonshire : 
‘“‘ Mr. T. presents his compliments to Mr. H., and I have got a hat 
that is not his, and if he have got a hat that is not yours, no doubt 
they are the expectant ones.” 

Being written, instead of in process of writing, is bad because 
written is a past participle ; but it is in such general use that we can 
do nothing more than avoid it. To put an adverb between the prepo- 
sition to and the verb, as, ‘ to scientifically illustrate,” is a practice 
that cannot be reprobated too severely. Different to instead of from is 
against all reason and analogy. ‘ Few ladies, except her Majesty,” 
instead of besides her Majesty, is a common blunder. For what is 
her Majesty excepted from? a few ladies? Mutual means reciprocal ; 
‘¢a mutual friend of husband and wife is sheer nonsense. Riding in 
a carriage, instead of driving, may be defended from the Bible.” 
** He that setteth not by himself” (Ps. xx. 42 in the Prayer-book ver- 
sion), 2.e. is not self-conceited, setteth not store by himself, as we say 
even than. I have heard a parish clerk pronounce these last words, 
he that sitteth not by himself, in allusion I suppose to the squire’s 
pew.” Found, a gold locket, &c.; the owner may have the same by 
applying &c., is a frequent error. 

One of the great sources of the deterioration of the language is to 
be found in the newspapers. A man is always an individual, or 
a person, or a party; a woman is a female, or, if unmarried, a young 
person ; a child is a juvenile, children are the rising generation. If 
you call a woman a female, why not call a man a male? A man 
going home is always an individual proceeding to his residence. We 
never eat; we partake. There is no such thing asa place; it is 
a locality. Nothing is placed; it is located. Most of the people in 
the place is a vulgarism to those who can write the majority of the 
residents in the locality. We do not show feeling, we evince it. We 
do not ask; we conceive a desire. We do not thank a man; we 
evince gratitude. We never begin any thing; we commence. If the 
newspaper men want to say that a man spent his money till he was 
ruined, they say, his: unprecedented extravagance eventuated in the total 
dispersion of his property. We speak of a man as of the Hebrew 
persuasion, why not describe a man of color as of the negro persua- 
sion? Men do not break their legs now-a-days, they sustain a frac- 
ture, — and so on to the end of the chapter, as he will learn who 
readeth. 
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GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Nor only has Africa risen into note as the hunting-ground of 
Europe but the gainful eyes of English commerce are fastened upon 
its exhaustless stores of ivory; and the artist, sated with familiar 
scenes, is penetrating the interior to obtain new studies for his adven- 
turous pencil. An Australian explorer, the artist of Dr. Living- 
stone’s expedition, Mr. Thomas Baines,* besides some valuable maps, 
furnished a large amount of curious and instructive sketches of the 
natives, the animals, the scenery of the Damara land, a dozen degrees 
north of the Cape of Good Hope. For those acquainted with the 
rapidly increasing literature of this no longer unknown land, his book 
contains nothing very novel; though its author has enriched the Eng- 
lish museums with many new specimens of insects and plants, as con- 
stant attention was given to hunting up curiosities in every department 
of natural history ; and, but for the disaster which befell his expedi- 
tion, few travellers would have done more than this unpretending 
sketcher to throw Africa open to the view of the untravelled world. 
Evidently, we have had no more honest story of hardy adventure in 
this savage land; none more free from the desire of making the nar- 
rative a romance and its author a hero by impossible achievements 
and incredible hardships, than this ‘* South-west Africa.” Mr. Baines’s 
failure was unavoidable. In the fever-region, he and his ivory-hun- 
ter companion, Campbell, are taken down by disease just as they 
seemed to have accomplished their object, —the Zambesi river, by 
which he would have crossed the continent, and secured an easy pas- 
sage back to the Cape. His narrative snaps off suddenly, like one of 
Mr. Emerson’s lectures; leaving the reader to conjecture what he 
must have suffered by famine, fever, the murder of his attendants, the 
defeat of his well-planned expedition. Another chapter, explaining 
what his father only alludes to in the preface, would have added inter- 
est to the story and made a suitable peroration. His absence from 
England, we hope, means that he is engaged in new explorations, not 
that sickness has prostrated his vigorous frame, or failure crushed his 
adventurous spirit. 


THE people who could make a biblical critic and a resolute heretic 
out of a dignitary of the conservative English Church must be an 
interesting people. Mr. Grout f does not seem, like Bishop Colenso, 
to have found flaws in the arithmetic of Scripture from the suggestive 





* Explorations of South-west Africa: an account of a journey in 1861 and 
1862, from Wawisch Bay on the Western Coast to Lake Ngami and the Victoria 
Falls. By Tuomas Barnes. Longman: London. 1864. 

+ Zulu Land; or, Life among the Zulu Kafirs of Natal and Zulu Land, South 
Africa, with Map and Illustrations, largely from original Photographs. By Rev. 
Lewis Grout, for fifteen years Missionary of the American Board in South 
Africa. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication Committee. 1864. 12mo. pp. 
351. 
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questions of his Zulu hearers; yet he has given us a book about them 
in which there is no tone or flavor of Orthodoxy. ‘The Presbyterian 
Committee have done excellent service in allowing their types and 
their name to so charitable a statement, not only of these heathen, but 
of the work which the missionaries of many sects are doing among 
them. Mr. Grout, if not an elegant writer, is at any rate earnest 
and clear. He has given a very fair picture of the land, the scenery, 
the productions, the fauna and flora, the races of men the kings and 
the people, of that South-African shore, so tempting to Christian 
effort. We may question the accuracy of his historical sketch, — 
which ascends beyond Herodotus to the story in the Pentateuch, — and 
may find inadequate what he says about the Zulu language. But we 
are glad to know, that what he saw in fifteen years’ residence of the 
ways and the spirit of the people gave him full confidence that they 
can be civilized and Christianized. He did not become persuaded that 
polygamy was a necessity or a divine rule for these savages, or find 
it desirable to substitute the customs of Israel for the more decent 
Christian custom, in order to win their hearts. Mr. Grout’s book 
about the Zulus is wise, entertaining, and very good in its spirit. 


A very valuable part of the lamented Speke’s work, already noticed 
in this Review, was contributed by his fellow-traveller, Grant.* At 
the request of Capt. Speke, he wrote out, however, a full journal 
of the domestic scenes during their perilous two years’ expedition. 
Many of the details are trifling; there is a sad monotony of suffering, 
and a little varied succession of petty impositions ; every native chief 
seemed to have conspired to strip his distinguished visitors of ever 
article of value ; indeed, until they reached the boats upon the Nile 
in waiting to supply their wants, life itself hardly seemed safe. Capt. 
Grant’s repeated sickness obliged his friend to leave him sometimes 
for months; his native guards were cowardly, grasping, superstitious, 
and ever ready to desert; there was little of that success in hunting 
which throws such interest into narratives like Du Chaillu’s: but 
every statement one feels to be truthful; all the descriptions are 
entirely lifelike: though Grant obtained no view of the famous lake 
believed to be the true source of the Nile, all his accounts confirm 
faith in the more celebrated traveller to whose memory he has devoted 
his book. Some excuse for the insatiable rapacity of the African 
kings is given by the fact, that their people were regularly robbed, 
and their houses burned, by the Englishman’s satellites, and gratui- 
tous injuries inflicted which in other countries would have been retali- 
ated by life-long imprisonment. While, in some cases, the natives were 
simple enough to return even the rags which the strangers had thrown 
away on their march, Grant has to confess, that, where his men had 
been generously fed, they sometimes left the hospitable village in ruins ; 
paying nothing for the plundered goats, and not respecting the defence- 
less women around them. Capt. Grant’s modest story proves remark- 





* A Walk across Africa. By Capt. J. A. Grant. William Blackwood. 
. Edinburgh and London. 1864. 
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able qualities of endurance, wonderful self-command, entire fearless- 
ness, and a persistent purpose of making himself loved, rather than 
feared, by these inaccessible children of the desert. So that, though 
he speaks of several Christian missions as fruitless in the countries 
through which he passed, he cannot have failed to give a favorable 
impression of a religion illustrated in his daily life by so much that 
was beautiful and heroic. 


‘* THe Nile Basin”* is a sad book. At the moment when Capt. 
Speke lost his life by the merest accident, he was about to defend his 
discovery of the source of the Nile in public debate with Capt. Bur- 
ton, once a fellow-traveller, now a bitter opponent. Unmoved by 
this great calamity, acknowledging that the deceased discoverer had 
made known to the world three hundred and fifty geographical miles 
in Central Africa, Capt. Burton and his unscrupulous ally endeavor 
to show, that the grand problem of geography is as much unsolved as 
ever; that Capt. Speke saw too little of the pretended Lake Nyanza 
to form any positive conclusion; that his own sketch-maps were 
altered repeatedly after his return, contradict what Capt. Burton dis- 
covered, and violate such established principles as that no large river 
finds its source in a lake. His co-laborer, the author of a geographi- 
cal survey of Africa, Mr. M‘Queen, goes much farther; makes gross 
charges against Speke’s morals; accuses him of cruel injustice to 
Consul Pethnick ; ridicules many of his statements ; proves that the 
vision of a profitable trade with such distant, degraded, treacherous 
savages must be dismissed at once, because the population every- 
where are miserable, enslaved, and absorbed in murderous wars; 
because there are no easy means of communication; because the 
natives are indisposed to continuous labor; and because the cost of 
conveyance to the seashore far exceeds the value of any product like 
cotton. 

As Capt. Speke no longer lives to verify his statements or vindicate 
his character, he may suffer for a while in popular favor, though by 
universal confession a person of rare energy, perseverance, and cour- 
age ; but after careful reading of all that has been written on the 
subject, and with the admission that his single lake may prove to be 
two, or even a chain of lakes, as was believed three thousand years 
ago, we have no doubt that he saw exactly what he describes, a large 
body of water from which the White Nile flowed. With more time 
and less peril, he would have perfected his discovery so as not to need 
re-adjustment in England; but it was not possible for him to make 
thorough explorations: popular as he was among the natives, ac- 
quainted with their language, and fitted to their climate, even he often 
held his life at their mercy, and could not have advanced, sometimes, 
but with the certainty of throwing it away. 


Or German theories touching ancient Egypt, and of French disqui- 





* The Nile Basin. A Memoir read before the Royal Geographical Society. By 
Ricuarp F. Burton. Part Il. James M‘Queen’s Review of Capt. Speke’s 
Discovery of the Source of the Nile. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1864. 
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sitions upon the school of Alexandria, we have had for the last thirty 
or forty years not too much, yet a good deal. But of modern Egypt, 
in its social transformation under Mohammed-Ali, from the barbarous 
oppression of the Mamelukes into the best ordered and most promis- 
ing of the countries that own the religion of the Prophet, we have 
had, with one or two brilliant exceptions, nothing of scientific value 
or general interest. That part, indeed, of, the great work of the 
French Expedition, which is entitled ‘* L’Etat Moderne,” contains 
many important contributions to our knowledge of the later condition 
of the country, of which, indeed, it may be said to be the basis ; while 
Lane’s accurate pictures of the manners and customs of the modern 
Egyptians, though confined almost wholly to the Mohammedan soci- 
ety of Cairo, and the spirited descriptions of Perkesch-Osten and Par- 
they, together with the tedious details of Wilkinson, and the poetic 
narratives of Curtis and the St. Johns, present us with sufficient ma- 
terial to form an excellent notion of the external appearance of the 
country and the people. Russegger also has explored the geology, 
and Forskal and Delile the flora, of the Nile basin, with intelligible 
results. And Mengin and Hamont have related the political history 
of the country. But a thorough and comprehensive statement, em- 
bracing the latest investigations into the resources of Egypt, was still 
wanting. It is that want which the work under noted* has done 
much to supply. The physical structure of the country, and the char- 
acter of its people as moulded by centuries of various and often 
tumultuous history; its agriculture and political institutions; its 
social conditions and commerce and public works; and, lastly, its lit- 
erature, what there is of it, — are treated with great clearness and 
brevity, though exhaustively: while the author’s acquaintance with 
Arabic, and his long residence in the East, give a value to his work 
which we should never think of attributing to the jaunty speculations 
of the English tourists, who go up and down the Nile in such mono- 
tonously jolly ignorance of every thing but the necessities-of their own 
comfort. 

The little boys in tattered cotton shirts for their only garment, who 
belabor and direct the asses one rides in Cairo, will often utter among 
other things, as any one who has heard them will remember, the words 
*¢ Je weled,” — meaning substantially, **Go it, young one.” But an 
Italian tourist, taking them, from the sound or otherwise, to signify 
‘¢ Diavoletti,” informs his countrymen, when writing to them of his 
Egyptian experience, that they alluded to the demoniacal intelligence 
which these little creatures evidently possessed. And that is the way 
the East is too often interpreted to us. It is all the more important, 
therefore, that a work like Kremer’s, containing the results of his own 
personal observation and investigation, whether in his own special 
study of philosophy, or in the wider field of political administration 
and natural resources, should not be confounded with those ephemeral 





* ArcyprEeN. Forschungen iiber Land und Volk wiahrend eines zehnjihri- 
n Aufenthalts. Von ALFrep Von Kremer. Nebst eine Karte von Aegypten. 
2 vols.] Leipzig: F.A. Brockhaus. 1863. 
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books which are every year thrust upon the public by the numberless 
scribblers whom the easy facilities of travel now so readily enable to 
reach the Mohammedan shores of the Mediterranean. It is to be 
regretted, however, we may add, that the valuable statistical tables 
with which the work is crowded, do not come down later than the 
year 1861; since which time the cultivation of cotton has received 
such enormous stimulus in Egypt, from the failure of this country to 
supply the world’s demand. 

In the primeval ages, it is affirmed by the Vienna botanist, Unger, 
that Egypt was covered with forests and shrubs; but, since the period 
of authentic history, it has been known only as a rich agricultural 
land,—a present from the Nile, indeed, as Herodotus said, — the 
home of a strange civilization so well preserved as to present the ear- 
liest monumental history, and to exhibit, as Bunsen claims, the middle 
age of mankind ; in later times, at once the safest and most congenial 
refuge for the scholars of Greece, and the most abundant granary for 
the rabble of Rome. But since Amr-Ibn-el ’As’i with his desert 
Arab hordes, swept down upon it in the seventh century, a long 
night of darkness and misery settled down upon Egypt, and shut it 
out almost from the sight of Europe, till, early in the present cen- 
tury, the genius of Mohammed-Ali, the peasant-boy of Roumelia, 
scattered the darkness that had engulfed it, and, with an originality 
which he only can understand who understands the Moslem character, 
lifted it again into the light of the modern world. For the regenera- 
tion of Egypt dates from the massacre of the Mamelukes in the Citadel 
at Cairo,—a cruel and sanguinary measure indeed, but not more 
cruel or sanguinary, and a good deal more necessary, than the exter- 
mination of the Canaanites. 

Although still nominally tributary to the Porte, Egypt is in reality 
an independent country ; and of all Oriental countries — for it must 
at present come under that designation — the most interesting as pre- 
senting the best illustration of what may be accomplished by European 
enlightenment in face of the stolidity and fanaticism of Islam; and 
as proving in the end, we cannot but think, in spite of the efforts of 
English diplomacy to bolster up the decaying organization of the Ot- 
toman Empire, the utter inconsistency of the religion of Mohammed 
with that intellectual and moral progress which is the distinct and 
conscious aim of Europe. More than that, however, Egypt attracts 
us now by another consideration. That great canal, which, from the 
days of Sesostris, or at least of Necho, to the invasion of the Arabs, 
mingled the waters of the Red Sea with those of the Mediterranean 
and the Nile, is presently to be opened again; and the commerce 
which now finds its way round the Cape of Good Hope to the ports of 
Europe is to be restored to its primitive channel up the Red Sea and 
across the Isthmus of Suez. And, though our author is kind enough 
to spare us the usual political speculations as to the result of this great 
change upon the relations of the countries it most directly affects, it 
is obvious, that through it Egypt will once more assume a command- 
ing position by thus becoming the gateway of the East; while 
its extraordinary fertility, also, under the application of European 
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skill'‘and capital, must make in itself, so near the producing centres of 
Europe, a country of great importance. In ancient times, Alexan- 
dria was the commercial centre of three continents, and second only 
to Rome in size. It would be a curious repetition of the parallels of 
history, if it were now to emulate its former greatness. : 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE have, at length, in the three volumes recently issued by the 
Harpers,* the beginning of an elegant edition of an author whose 
works have received hitherto but shabby treatment at the hands of 
American publishers, though their circulation has perhaps been wider 
in this country than in Great Britain. The volumes before us are 
certainly very beautiful; and the reader into whose hands they may 
fall, however familiar he may already be with the course of the 
famous history, will hardly resist the allurement of the fair pages and 
the tasteful binding so far as not to go through with it once more, 
even from beginning to end. 

. And, indeed, few more fascinating novels were ever written. All 
Thackeray is in it, — all the acrid, remorseless sarcasm, all the rollick- 
ing fun, all the easy banter, all the wonderful flow of slang, of which 
no gentleman was ever perhaps a more thorough master. This was 
his first great work ; written while yet he had his reputation to make, 
and which at once made his reputation. There is no carelessness in 
it: every scene is elaborated to the last degree of minuteness ; and the 
result is an effect of perfect ease, such as none but a master can hope 
to attain. And the strangest feature of the whole book is the keen 
relish which the writer evidently has for his work. Never was such 
an odious company gathered together ; never such a coil of swindling, 
hypocrisy, intrigue, and unmitigated folly unrelieved except by the 
tireless devotion of poor Dobbin to the flattest of Amelias: and yet 
Thackeray not only revels himself among this tas d’hommes perdus 
de dettes et de crimes, but makes us enjoy it almost as much as he. 
What other writer could, out of such materials, make any but the most 
disagreeable of books? To us, no one mark of Thackeray’s genius 
is more striking than this, —that, in ‘ Vanity Fair” as in his other 
novels, but more in this than in the others, we read from end to end 
this most dismal of histories, surrounded by scamps of every descrip- 
tion, by schemers, rakes, misers, cowards, and fools; annoyed, pro- 
testing, provoked, but fascinated. Only Dobbin’s foolish fidelity 
redeems the wretched story, as Colonel Newcome’s foolish fondness 
redeems another, hardly less wretched. Had Thackeray then never 
seen a good man who was not a fool, or a bright woman who was dis- 
reputable ? we ask ourselves in disgust ; and then we shut up the book, 
and go away with tears in our eyes for the devotion of Dobbin and 
the Colonel, and not without a considerable liking for Mrs. Rawdon 
Crowley née Sharp. 

In our praise of the beauty of this edition, we ought to make a 





* Vanity Fair. By Witt1am MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 3 vols. 
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single reservation. The illustrations are disgracefully bad. Thacke- 
ray was not remarkable for his skill in drawing ; but his sketches were 
occasionally very full of humorous expression. The drawings of the 
Messrs. Harper are reduced in size from the original wood-cuts ; and, 
while in the process the drawing is by no means improved, every 
trace of expression is carefully eliminated. The unhappy man who 
executed the picture of Dobbin lying under a tree, in the fifth chapter, 
must have been filled with remorse when he came to discover that he 
had made a dreadful caricature of the only virtuous man in the book. 
We recommend the publishers in the succeeding volumes to either 


pay more attention to the execution of the illustrations, or omit them 
altogether. 
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